





THE 
CRITICAL REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER, 1798. 





A.Voyage of Difcovery tothe North Pacific Ocean, and round 
the World ; in which the Coaft of North-Weft America has 

| been carefully examined and accurately furveyed. Undertaken 
iby his Majefty’s Command, principally with a View to afcer- 
tain the Exiftence of any navigable Communication between 
‘the North Pacific and North Atlantic Oceans ;. and perform- 
‘ed in the Years 1790; 1791, 1792, 1793, 1794, and 1795, 
inthe Difcovery Sloop of War, and armed Tender Chatham, 
under the Command of Captain George Vancouver. 3 Vols. 
-Royal 4t0. With a Volume of Maps and Charts done up 
feparately in Folio. 61. 6s. Boards. Robinfons. 1798. 


THE confident affertions of. fome pretended navigators, 
the hints and fufpicions of philofophers, and, above all, the 
great importance of the difcovery of a paffage from the North- 
ern Pacific Ocean to the Atlantic, induced the government 
of this country to fend two veffels fo renew the examination 
of the coaft in different latitudes.. When we inveftigated the 
fubject in our review of Cook’s laft voyage *, we.were confi- 
dent that no fuch paflage could exift. From a comparifon 


of his eafternmoft longitudes with the obfervations in Hud-' 


fon’s Bay, it was highly probable that more than 1500 miles 
of land intervened between the two feas. When Mr. Meares 
revived, with fo much apparent probability, the exiftence of 
the ftraits of John de Fuca, in the fame parallel with lake 
Winnipeg, and when we again confidered Slave Lake as the 
poffible fource of Cook’s river, we expreffed our doubts whe- 
ther at leaft fome inland communication might not exift. 
Thefe doubts, however, vanifhed, and our former confidence 
was reftored, when the members of the Hudfon’s Bay com- 
pany publifhed accounts of the land to the weft of their fac- 
tories. We not only find, from their information, that 
the diftance between the feas is much greater than we had 
fappofed, but that very high mountains, from north to fouth, 
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‘ * See Crit. Rev, Vol. LVIIL p. 1, 
Crit. Rev. Ver. XXIV. Sept. 1798. o 
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intervene in the longitude of 120° W. of Greenwich, and 
from about 50° to §5° of north latitude. Slave Lake lies to 
‘the eaftward of thefe mountains; and its height may be éafily » 
fuppofed, as it fends off rivers which are loft in the lakes ‘orm 

the fouth, and which fall into Hudfon’s Bay on the eaft, and 
into the North Sea 1a lat. 69% 14’. Thus every idea of a 
paflage in any direction, except fo far to the north as to be 
impracticable, was deftroyed, before we knew tthe refult 
of the voyage of captain Vancouver. Intelligence has 
been obtained from him, which has clearly eftablithed many 
important faéts; and thofe who perhaps might have fu- 
{pected that the fource of the information from the Hudfon’s 
Bay. company, fo long and fo ftudioufly concealed, was in’ 
fome degree polluted, will now learn to value it highly. 

The expedition, which was commanded by the late captain 
George Vancouver, was projected before the events, which 
Jed.to the armament againft Spain in 1790, were known in this 
country ; but, when thofe circumftances were known, the 
fhips, at firft deftined for difcovery only, were ordered alfo 
to take poffeffion of the territory which was to be reftored by 
the Spaniards, in confequence of the convention, 

In the Introdution to thefe volumes,. there is.a concife ac- 
count of the motives of the voyage, and of the equipment of 
the veffels. The inftructions follow; and an advertifement is 
fubjoined by the editor, the brother of the late’ captain. 
Though greatly debilitated by. his a€tive fervices in the naval 
department, he ftill laboured, with great affiduity, to retrace 
his former fteps, in the compofition of thefe volumes; and 
every part which relates to difcovery is his own work. The 
{mall additions from his journals, relate to his return from 
Valparaifo (on the coaft of Chili) to England. His mifcella- 
neous obfervations are either loft, or are in a ftate too imper- 
fe& for publication. 

According to the plan ufually purfued in our review: of 
voyages and travels, we fhall pafs haftily over thofe regions 
which frequent examinations have fufficiently elucidated. In 
croffing the Atlantic, not many new or interefting obfervations 
can be expected to.occur: the following remarks, however, 
deferve attention. 


* Crofling the equator fo far to the weftward’ (25°. 15’. W. 
longitude) ‘ has been frequently objected to, as being liable to en- 
tangle fhips with the coaft of Brazil. Iam, however, of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and conceive many advantages are derived by thus’ 
crofling the line; fuch as, purfuing a track deftitute of thofe 
calms and heavy rains, which are ever attendant on a more eaft- 
wardly route. By every information I have been enabled to col« 
leét, it does not appear that much is to be gained in point of die 
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ftance by crofling the equator in a more eaftwardly longitude; fincé, © 
it feems that veffels which have purfued their foutherly courfe to 
crofs the line under the 1oth, 15th, or 20th meridian of weft 
longitude, have, by the trade wind blowing there in a more fouth- 
erly direction, been driven equally as far weft, to the 25th, 26th, 

and 27th degrees of weft longitude before they have been enabled. 
to gain the variable winds, without the benefit of a conftant breeze 
and fair weather, which with the very little interruption between 
the 21{t and 24th, was experienced during this pailage.’ Vol i. » 
P, 11. 





‘ Our paffage through the atlantic ocean being thus accomplifh- 
ed, it becomes reguifite, in compliance with the method propofed 
in the introduction for correcting the errors of navigation, to have 
fome retrofpect to this pafflage, efpecially: fince paffing the Cape de 
Verd iflands, 

‘ From the ifland of St. Antonio, until we had croffed the la+ 
titude of cape St. Auguftine, we were materially affected by cur- 
rents; and between the latitude of 6° north and the equator, {trong 
riplings were confpicuous on the furface of the fea. Thefe cur- 
rents, contrary to the general opinion, feem to poflefs no regulari- 
ty, as we found ourfelves, day after day, driven in directions very 
contrary to our expectations from the impulfe we had experienced 
on the former day, and by no means attended with that periodical 
uniformity, pointed out by Mr, Nicholfon in his lately revifed and 
corrected Indian Directory, publifhed in the year 1787. Ov the 
contrary, inftead of the currents at this feafon of the year, agree- 
ably to his hypothefis, fetting to the northward, the moft prevail- 
ing -ftream we experienced fet to the fouth, and more in a foutir 
eaftern than a fouth weftern direction. This very able mariner, 
{till wedded to formerly: adopted opinions, ftrongly recommends 
the variation of the compafs, as a means for afcertaining the lon- 
gitude at fea: yet,. had we been no better provided, we might 
have fearched for the’cape of Good Hope agreeably with his pro- 
pofitions, to little effet ;-for when we were in latitude 35° 7’ fouth, 
with 20° 16’ weft variation, we had culy reached the longitude of 
6° 30’ eaft; and again, when in latitude 35° 22’ fouth, with 22° 
7! weft variation, we had only advanced to the longitude of 11° 
25’ eaft, inftead of being, according to Mr. Nicholfon’s hypothe- 
fis, in the firft inftance nearly under the meridian of the cape of 
Good Hope, and in the fecond, under that of cape Aguilas; and 
it was not until we had near 26° of weit variation, that. we ap~ 
proached the meridian of the capeof Good Hope. The obferva- 
tions for the variation were made with the greate{t care and atten- 
tion, and though generally confidered as very correét, they differed 
from one to three, and fometimes four degrees, not only when 
made by different compafles placed in different fituations on beard, 


and the fhip on different tacks, but by the fame compafs ia the fame 
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fituation, made at moderate intervals of time ; the difference in the 
refults of fuch obfervations, at the fame time, not preferving the 
leaft degree of uniformity. Hence the affertion amounts nearly to 
an abfutdity, which ftates; ** that with 20° to 20° 10’, or 20° 30° 
“ weftwardly variation, you will be certain’ of fuch and fuch lon- 
gitude ; and it is greatly to be apprehended, that navigators who 
rely on fuch means for afcertaining their fituation in the ocean, 
will render themfelves liable to errors that may be attended with 
the moft fatal confequences.? Vol. i. P. 14, 


From the Cape of Good Hope, the voyage was diftinguifh- 
ed only by weather the moft irregular, and ftorms the moft 
violent. Arriving on the fouth-weftern coaft of New Hol-, 
land, captain Vancouver afcertained the exiftence of a fafe 
and commodious harbour, in lat. 35° 5’, and longitude 118° 
17’. This coaft feems to afford a refting-place to the moft 
miferable race which the refearches of navigators have yet 
difcovered. ‘Che wears of thefe favages for taking fifh, are 
inartificial, and can procure only a temporary and precarious 
fupply at high water: the oyfters and limpets lie within their 
fight and reach, apparently without being touched: their ha- 
bitations refemble the kinal of a Hottentot, divided vertically, 
and open in front ; and their greateft diftin@tions do not feem 
to rife higher, in the fcale of magnificence, than twa fuch 
wicker huts joined together at an acute angle. While they | 
neglect the fhell-fith at their hands, it cannot be expected that 
they would exert themfelves in the labour of cultivation ; and 
their general life muft be a fcene of hunger and mifery. They 
certainly migrate; for no inhabitants, or traces of a recent oc- 
cupancy of the wretched huts, were found. They had em- 
ployed fire to clear or manure the ground ; and, by the fame 
means, they hollowed trees for the reception of either the 
loweft or highett of their ranks. 


* Our furvey [of the coaf of New Holland] comprehended 
an’ extent of 110 leagues, in which fpace we faw no other 
haven or place of fecurity for fhipping than the found before 
mentioned ; notwithftanding the opinion of Dampier, who has 
confidered the whole of the weftern part of New Holland as 
confifting of a clufter of iflands. He was undoubtedly a judi- 
eious obferver, of very fuperior talents; and, ft is moft likely, 
formed his opinion from the many iflands which he found com- 
pofing the exterior coaft of the N. W. part of this extenfive 
country. However juft may be his conclufions as to that part of 
New Holland, they certainly do not apply to its fouth weftern fide, 
as no very material feparation, either by rivers, or arms of the fea, 
was difcovered in the neighbourhood of our furvey. Had fuch 
breaks in the coaft exifted, and had they efcaped our obfervation, 
it is highly probable we fhould have met in the fea, or feen driven 
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on its fhores, drift wood and other produétions of the interior coun- 
try. The very deep colour alfo of the feveral ftreams of water 
may poflibly be occafioned by the quality of the foil through which 
they flow ; whence it may be inferred that, if any confiderable in- 
land waters had their fource far in the country, or if any great body 
defcended from its fhores, the fea along the coaft would in fome 
meafure have been difcoloured; but neither of thefe evidences exe 
ifted, for, on our approach to the land, there was no previous ap- 
pearance to indicate its vicinity. This opinion was further cor- 
roborated on infpeéting the habitations and places of the natives’ 
refort; where not the leaft remains of canoes, or other circum- 
ftance prefented itfelf, which could convey the moft diftant idea 
of thefe people having ever trufted themfelves on the water; a 
circumftance which it is reafonable to fuppofe would fometimes 
have happened, had their country been infulated, or their travel- 
ling interrupted by large rivers or arms of the fea; efpecially as 
all appearances favored the conjecture of their being, by no means, 
a ftationary people. There was great reafon, however, to conclude, 
that the country was well fupplied with frefh water ; as wherever 
we chanced to land, we eafily procured that valuable article, not 
only where the foil was of confiderable depth, but from ftreamlets 
iffuing out of the folid rocks. This feemed to be the cafe even 
on the moft elevated land, which caufed a very fingular appearance 
when the fun fhone in certain direétions on thofe mountains whofe 
furfaces were deftitute of foil; for on thefe made humid by the 
continually oozing of the water, a bright glare was produced that 
gave them the refemblance of hills covered with {now.’ Vol, i. 
P. 45. 

| Perhaps the earlier navigators may not have been altogether 
in the wrong. | Nearly in this {pot we perceive iflands laid 
down in maps of fome authority ; and, when we recollect 
that the douthern coaft of New Holland was difcovered in 
1627, we may fuppofe confiderable revolutions to have taker 
place in the coaft, 
The writer afterwards obferves, that 


‘ The appearance of this country along the coafts, refembles, 
in moft refpects, that of Africa about the cape of Good Hope. 
The furface feemed to be chiefly compofed of fand mixed with de- 
cayed vegetables, varying exceedingly in point of richnefs; and 
although bearing a great fimilarity, yet indicating a foil fuperior in 
quality to that in the imimediate neighbourhdod of Cape Town, 
‘The principal component part of this country appeared to be co- 
ral ; and it would feem that its elevation above the ocean is of mo- 
dern date, not only from the fhores, and the bank which extends - 
along the coaft being, generally fpeaking, compofed of coral, as 
was evident ‘by our lead never defcending to the bottom without 
bringing up one on its return; but by coral being found on the 
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highe%t hills we afcended; particularly on the fummit of Bald- 
Head, which is fufficiently above the level of the fea to be feen 
at 12 or 14 leagues diftance. Here the coral was entirely in its 
original ftate; particularly in one level fpot, comprehending about 
eight acres, which produced not the leaft herbage on the white 


. fand that occupied this fpace ; through which the branches of co= 


ral protruded, and were found ftanding exaétly like thofe feen in 
the beds of coral beneath the furface of the fea, with ramifications 
of different fizes, fome not half an inch, others four or five inches 
in circumference. In thefe fields of coral, (if the term field be 
allowable,) of which there were feveral, fea fhells were in great 
abundance, fome nearly in a perfeét ftate ftill adhering to the co- 
ral, others in’ different ftages of decay. The coral was friable in 
various degrees ; the extremities of the branches, fome of which 
were nearly four feet above the fand, were eafily reduced to pow- 
der, whilft thofe clofe to, or under the furface, required fome 
{mall force to break them froin the rocky foundation from whence 
they appeared to fpring. I have feen coral in many places at.a 
confiderable diftance from the fea ; but in no other inftance have 
I feen it fo elevated, and in fuch a ftate of perfection. 
_ © In the lower Lele we frequently met with extenfive tracts oc- 
cupied by a kind of okerith fwampy peat, or moorifh foil of a 
very dark brown colour, forming as it were a cruft, which fhook 
and trembled when walked upon; with water oozing through, or 
running over the furface, in all directions. Through this foil 
moft of the ftreams take their courfe, and it is to their impregnation 
in the paffage, that the general high colour of the water is to be 
attributed. Thele fwamps were not always confined to low and 
Jevel {pots, but were found on the acclivity of the higher lands; 
and where thefe did not occupy the fides of the hills, the foil was 
deep, and appeared infinitely more produétive than the furface of 
the plains; efpecially that throngh which the rivulet in Oyfter 
Harbour has been mentioned to flow. . In that plain we found, at 
irregular intervals, juft beneath the furface, a fubftratum of an 
apparently imperfect chalk, or a rich white marle, feemingly form- 
ed of the fame decayed fhells, with which the courfe of the 
river abounded, Thefe ftrata, about eight or ten yards broad, 
run perpendicularly to the rivulet ; their depth we had not leifure 
to examine, although there feemed little doubt, of finding this fub« 
ftance in fufficignt abundance for the purpofes of manure, fhould 
the cultivation of this country ever be in contemplation, The 
general ftruéture of it feems very favorable to fuch an attempt, as 
the mountains are neither fteep nor numerous; nor do the rifing 
grounds form fuch hills as bid defiance to the plough, while they 
produce that fort of diverfity which js grateful to the eye, and not 
artesian to the traveller. 
This chalky earth was alfo found in the neighbourhood of a 
moorith foil; and, oO a more minute examination, feemed much 
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. td refemble an earth deferibed in Cronftadt’s Mineralozy at the 
bottom of his note (y) page 21. It did not fhew any figns, of effer- 
vefcence with acids, nor did it burn into lime; but, like the earth 
alluded to, contains ‘a number of fmall tranfparent cryftals. Thefe 
were. vifible without a microfcope ; and as, on applying the blow 
pipe, vitrification took’ place, it might probably be ufefully appro- 
priated-in making a fort of porcelain. 

‘The ftones we found were chiefly of coral, with a few black 
and brown pebbles, flate; quartz, two or three forts of granité, 
with fome fand ftones, but none feeming to poffefs any metallic 
quality: 

«The climate, if a judgment may be formed by fo fhort a vifit, 
feemed delightful: for though we contended with fome boifterous 
Weather on our approach to the coaft, nothing lefs ought reafonably 
to have been expected at the feafon of the vernal equinox, and 
breaking up of the winter. The gales we experienced in King 
George the Third’s Sound, were not of fuch violence as to put 
veffels at fea paft their topfails; although whilft the S. W. wind 
Continued a moft violent fea broke with incredible fury, on the ex- 
terior fhores. This however can eafily be imagined, when the 
extenfive uninterrupted range which the wind in that direction has 
over the Indian ocean is taken into confideration : during the con- 
tinuance of this wind the atmofphere was tolerably clear, though 
the air was keen. Farenheit’s thermometer, at the time of year 
anfwering to the beginning of April in the northern hemifphere, 
flood at 53°; but at all other times during dur ftay, varied between 
58° and 64°, and the barometer from 29° go’ to 30° 50’. Slight 
colds were caught by the crew, which ought rather to be imputed, 
to their own want of care than to the climate, as, on getting to 
fea, the parties foon recovered.’ Vol. i. P. 48. 


The largeft foreft-tree refembled that which produces the 
gum of Botany-Bay ; one of the largeft, meafuring nine feet 
four inches in girth, and being high in proportion, produced a 
confiderable quantity of gum, and afforded a hard ponderous 
clofe-grained wood, which burned flowly. with a clear flame, 
‘The moft ufeful wood for fuel was from a tree ‘ refembling 
the myrtle, not unlike the pimento of the Weft-Indies, in 
fhape, appearance, and aromatic flavour of the foliage.’ 


‘ Of the animal kingdom, fo far as relates to the tenants of the 
earth, little information was derived. The only quadruped feen 
was one dead kangaroo; the dung, however, of thefe or fome 
other animals feeding on vegetables, was almoft every where met 
with, and frequently fo frefh as to indicate that the animal could 
not be. far removed. 

¢ Of the birds that live in or refort to the woods, the vulture 
may be faid to be the moft common, as we faw feveral of this 
(pecies, or at leaft, birds that were fo confidered. Hawks of the 
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falcon tribe, with feveral others of that genus; a bird much ree 


fembling the Englifh crow, psrrots, parroquets, and a variety of 
{mall birds, fome of which fung very melodioufly, were thofe 
which _attra¢ted our attention the moft; but all were fo exceffively 
wild and watchful, that few fpecimens could be procured. Of 
the water fowl, the black {wan feemed as numerous as any other 
{pecies of aquatic birds in the neighbourhood of Oyfter Harbour, 
but they were feen in no other place... There were alfo black and 
white pelicans of a large fort, feen at a diftance; and though ducks 
were in great numbers, we were very unfuccefsful in taking them. 
A very peculiar one was fhot, of a darkifh grey plumage, witha 
bag like that of a lizard hanging under its throat ; which fmelt fo 
intolerably of mufk that it {cented nearly the whole thip. There 
were alfo many grey curlews, and fea-pies; of the latter we pro- 
cured a few, which were excellent eating, The aquatic birds be- 
fore enumerated, with fhags, the common gull, two or three forts 
of terny and a few fmall penguins of a blueifh colour, included 
the whole of the feathered tribe in the vicinity of the fhores. 

‘ With the productions of the fea, we were not much more 
acquainted; which is rather to be attributed to our want of {kill as 
fifhermen than to its want of bounty. Some of the few fith we 
caught were very excellent, particularly of the larger fort; one 
much refembling the fnook, and another the calipevar of Jamaica, 
both of high flavor ; as was a kind of fifh not unlike, nor inferior 
in quality to, the Englifh red mullet. Thefe, with the common 
white mullet, rock fifhy mackerel, herrings, and a variety of {mall 
fith, were thofe we procured, though not in any abundance, 

¢ Whilft on the coaft, whales and feals were frequently playing 
about the fhip ; of the latter, we faw about a {core at one time on 
Seal Ifland. The little trouble thefe animals took to avoid us, in- 
dicated their not being ac¢uftomed to fuch vifitors, The throat 
and belly of thefe feals, which were of a large fort, were nearly 
white ; between the head and fhoulders, the neck rifes in a kind of 
creft,, which, with the back, was of a light brown colour; their 
hair was exceedingly coarfe; the carcafe very poor, and afforded 
little blubber ; which, however, may be imputable to the feafon. 

¢ Reptiles and noxious animals feemed by no means to be nu- 
merous, as only two or three yellow, and bronze-coloured fnakes 
were feen, which were good eating; thefe, with a few lizards of 
the common fort, and fome about eight or nine inches long of a 
thick clumfy make, dark colour, and altogether exceffively ugly, 
were what compofed that race of animals. Some beautiful beetles, 
common flies, and mufkitoes, were occafionally met with, but 
not in fuch numbers as to produce inconvenience.’ Vol. i. rp. 52. 


Violent tempefts accompanied our navigators to New-Zea- 
land, and attended them in Dufky-bay. This harbour af- 
forded them, however, a fecure fhelter; and Mr. Menzies 
found here the true Winter’s bark. To the fouth of that coun- 
try, they fell in with a clufter of feven craggy iflands, ex- 
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tending from north-eaft to fouth-weft. The largeft, more ex- 
tenfive than all the teft, is about three leagues in circuit, in 
lat. 48° 3’, long. 166° 20’. As the * Traps’ lie to the fouth 
or fouth-eaft of New Zealand, our author calls thefe barren 
rocks, for they are no more, the Suares. 

To the fouth of the Society Iflands, far beyond the fpot 
where this groupe has been fuppofed to terminate, viz. in hi. 
27° 54, long. 215° 39’, our author difcovered an ifland, the 
inhabitants of which perfeétly refembled the great South-fea 
nation. From what feemed to be its appellation in their lan- 
-guage, he called it Oparo. 


* Its principal character is a clifter of high craggy mountains, 
forming, in feveral places, moft romantic pinnacles, with perpen- 
dicular cliffs nearly from their fummits to the fea; the vacancies 
between the mountains would. more probably be termed chafms 
than vallies, in which there was no great appearance of plenty, 
fertility, or cultivation; they were chiefly clothéd with fhrubs and 
dwarf trees. Neither the plantain, nor other fpontaneous vegeta- 
ble productions common to the inhabited tropical iflands, . prefented 
themfelves. The tops of fix of the higheft hills bore the appear- 
ance of fortified places, refembling redoubts; having a. fort of 
block houfe, in the fhape of an Englith glafs houfe, in the center 
of each, with rows of pallifadoes a confiderable way down the 
fides of the hills, nearly at equal diftances. Thefe, overhanging, 
feemed intended for advanced works, and afyparently capable of 
defending the citadel by a few agai~ft a numerous hoft of affailants. 
On all of them, we noticed people, as if on duty, conftantly mov- 
ing about. What we confidered as block houfes, from their'great 
fimilarity in appearance to that.fort of building, were fufficiently 
large to lodge a confiderable number of perfons, and were’the only 
habitations we faw. Yet from the number of canoes that in fo 
fhort a time aflembled. around us, it is natural to conclude that the 
inhabitants are very frequently afloat, and to infer from this cir- 
cumftance that the fhores, and not thofe fortified hills which appear- 
ed to be in the center of the ifland, would.be preferred for their 
general refidence. We faw about thirty double and fingle canoes, 
though moft of them were of the.double fort: the fingle canoes 
were {upported by an outrigger on one fide, and all built much after 
the fafhion of the Society Iflands, without having their very high 
fterns, though the fterns of fome of thefe were confiderably elevat- 
ed: and their bows were not without fome little ornament. They 
were very neatly conftruéted, though the narroweft canoes I ever 
faw. When it is confidered that the builders of them are nearly 
deftitute of iron, and poffefled of very few implements of that va- 
luable metal ; and when the miferable tools they have generally re- 
courfe to for fuch operations are regarded, the mind is filled with 
admiration at their ingenuity, and perfevering induftry. The 
iflanid did not appear to afford any large timber; the broadeft planks 
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of which the canoes were made, not exceeding twelve inches; 


confirmed usin this opinion, as they were probably cut out-of the 
Jargeft trees. .Some of the ftouteft double canoes accommodated 
from twenty-five to thirty men, of whom, .on-2 moderate compu- 
tation, three hundred were fuppofed to have,been feen near the 
fhip. Thefe were all adults, and apparently none exceeding a 
middle age; fo that the total number of inhabitants on the ifland 
can hardly be eftimated at lefs than fifteen hundred. In this re- 
{pec it muft be confidered prolific, notwithftanding its uncultivated 
appearance. The natives, however, appeared to be exceedingly 
well fed, of middling ftature, extremely well made; andin general, 
their countenances were open, cheerful, and ftrongly marked. with 
indications ‘of hofpitality. They were all, to aman, very folici- 
tous that fome of us fhould accompary them to the fhore; and 
thofe who laft quitted the fhip, endeavoured with all their powers 
of perfuafion, and fome efforts of compulfion, to effeé their pur- 
pofe. On their departure they took hold of the hand of every one 
near them, with a view to get him into their canoe. They all had 
their hair cut fhort ; and, excepting a wreath made of a broad Jong- 
leaved green plant, worn by fome about the waift, they were in-— 
tirely without clothing. Although the cuftom of tatowing prevails 
fo generally with all the iflanders of this ocean, thefe people were 
deftitute of any fuch marks.’ Vol. i. p. 76. 


The natives did not feem a warlike race; and they proba- 
bly acted, as appéared from their fortified retreats, on the de- 
fenfive only. 

In the run from New-Zealand, the Chatham was feparated 
by a ftorm from the Difcovery, and fell in with fome iflands 
in lat. 43° 49’, long. 183° 25’. The inhabitants are of the 
fame warlike Kae. ~<a race, by which the fhores of New- 
Zealand are inhabited; anda flight conteft with the natives 
induced Mr.. Broughton to call the bay where it occurred Skir- 
mifh Bay. The ifland was named from the earl of Chatham. 

The two fhips met in Matavai Bay, belonging to one of 
the Society Iflands. The inhabitants were, as ufual, friend- 
ly, cheerful, and hofpitable; but we find, with regret, that 
their regard for European manufa€tures, and their dependence 
on the occafional vifits of navigators, have checked their in- 
duftry and improvements. Much novelty cannot have occur- 
red in‘vilits fo often repeated ; and little muft remain to be told 
after fo much has been publifhed. A few circumftances of 
curiofity, however, occur. The following remarks were oc- 
cafioned by the funeral of a chief. Siaslar reafoning, per- 
haps, determined Van Helmont. to fix the refidence of his 
chief Archezeus in the ftomach. 3 


‘ I fhall take leave of this excurfion by adding a few ideas 
which, though principally founded on conjeéture, may not be un- 
important, as they refpect thefe peculiar religious ceremonies, The 
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opinion that the operation of embalming commenced at thé morai 
near the meuntains was moft probably correct. One of the prin-. 
cipal parts of this ceremony, I have been given to underftand, is 
always performed in great fecrecy, and w ith much religious fuper- 
{tition ; this is the difembowelling of the body. The boweis.are, 
by thefe people, confidered as the immediate organs of fenfation, 
where the firft impreffions are received, and by which all the ope- 
rations of the mind are carried on: it is therefore natural to con- 
clude, that they may efteem, and venerate the inteitines, as bearing 
the greateft affinity to the immortal part. I have frequently held 
converfations on this fubje&t, with a view to conviuce them, that 
all intelle&tual operations were carried on in the head ; at which they 
would generally {mile, and intimate, that they had frequently feen 
men recover whofe fkulls had been fractured, and whofe heads had 
otherways been much. injured ; but that, in all cafes in which the 
inteftines had been wounded, the perfons | on a certainty died, 
Other arguments they would alfo advance in favor of their belief; 
fuch as the effeét of fear, and other paffions, which caufed great 
agitation and uneafinefs, and would fometimes produce ficknets at 
the ftomach, which they attributed intirely to the aétion of the 
bowels. If therefore this reafoning be admitted, it would appear 
probable that the inteftines of Mahow were depofited at the morai 
under. the mountains; and as it is natural to imagine they would 
confider the foul moft attached to thofe mortal parts which bore to 
it the greateft affinity, fo wherever thofe parts were depofited, 
there they may probably fuppofe the foul occafionally reforts. 
And hence it may be inferred, that it. is in the places made facred 
by the depofit of thefe relics, that the ceremony of chief mourner, 
habited in the parie, is performed ; whofe bufinefs it is to keep off 
the inquifitive, and to maintain as far-as poffible a profound filence 
over a certain {pace in which he parades, having a kind of mace, 
armed with fhark’s teeth, borne before him by a man almoft naked, 
whofe duty is to affail any one with this formidable weapon, who 
may have the temerity to venture within his reach. This may ac- 
count for Whytooa’s difinclination to’ permit our gentlemen to 
vifit the morai; the apparently deferted houfes’; and the apprehen- 
fions of the guide, who ftarted at the leaft interruption of the pro- 
found and folemn filence which prevailed in that neighbourhood,’ 
Vol. i, Pp. 121. 


The fubfequent obfervations are not unworthy of notice. 


* The veneration thefe people entertain for the names of their 
fovereigns, has been already very juftly related by Mr. Anderfon. 
But no example, I believe, had then appeared to that judicious ob- 
ferver, of the extent to which this refpeé is carried. On Otoo’s 
acceflion to the maro, a very confiderable alteration took place in 
their language, particularly i in the proper names of all the chiefs, to 


-  -_— 





# The maro is a kiad of girdle worn by the fovercign. Rav, 
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which however it was not folely confined, but extended to no lefs 
than forty or fifty of the moft common words which occur in con- 
verfation, and bearing not the leaft affinity whatever to the former 


- éxpreffions. 


* This new language every inhabitant is under the neceflity of 
adopting; as any negligence or contempt of it is punifhed with the 
greateft feverity. Their former expreffions were, however, retain- 
ed in their recolleétian ; and, for our better communication, were, 
I believe, permitted to be ufed in converfation with us, without 
incurring difpleafure. Pomurrey however would frequently correé 
me on my accidentally ufing the former mode of expreflion, fay- 
ing, I knew it was wrong, and ought not to practife it. Were 
fuch a pernicious innovation to take place, generally, at the arbi- 
trary will of the fovereigns throughout the South-Sea iflands, it 
would be attended with infurmountable difficulties to ftrangers ; but 
it appears to be a new regulation, and, as yet, confined to thefe 
iflands, or it would be impoffible to reconcile the affinity which has 
beer hitherto found to vubfift in the language of different parts of 
the Great South-Sea nation. ‘The new-fafliioned words produce a 
very material difference in thofe,tables of comparative affinity 
which have been conftruéted with fo much attention and labour ; 
and may, poflibly, when the reafons for the alteration are known 
and developed, be a matter of interefting political inquiry. This, 
however, required more leifure, and a more intimate knowledge of 
the language, than I poffefled, Circumftances of greater import- 
ance to the expediting the various fervices, which the grand object 
of our voyage here demanded, and on which my mind was every 
hour anxioufly engaged ; augmented by the difficuliies we had to 
encounter, in the new modification of fo many terms; rendered 
moft of my inquiries ineffe€tual. Thefe perplexities and difad- 
vantages were alfo materially increafed, by the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the truth from a race who havea conftant defire to avoid, in 
the flighteft degree, giving offence; infomuch, that, on the leaft 
appearance of difpleafure, even in converfation ; to difengage them= 
felves from any fuch inconvenience, they would often, by that ex- 
tenfive and {pecious comprehenfion, which their languade admits 
of, feemingly fo qualify, what they before had afferted, as to con- 
tradict, according to our acceptation, a pofitive matter of fact; or, 
what amounted to nearly the fame thing, a completely different 
conftrnétion was by us very frequently put on a fecond converfa- 
tion, from that which we had conceived from, or had attributed to, 
the firit. Had we been more competent linguifts, we might, in all 
probability, have fotind both their modes of -expreffion tending to 
the fame point, and differing only in the figurative relation of the 
circumftances, to which thefe people are much accyitomed.’ 
Vol. i. P. 135. 7 


Here we muft paufe for a time, as the importance of the work 
requires a continuatiun of our semarks in another number, 
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A Series of Plays, in which it is attempted to délineate the 
Stronger Paffions of the Mind ; each Paffion being the Sub- 
jek of a Tragedy and a Comedy. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Ca- 
dell and Davies. 1798. 









































THIs title impreffed us with no favourable prepoffeffion ; 
we were inclined to fmile at a plan fo methodical and fo ardu- 
ous. The preface, however, gave'us a better opinion of the 
author, whofe good fenfe dnd modefty it ftrongly exhibits ; 
we perufed the volume with attention and delight ; and it is 
with fincere pleafure that we announce this commencement 
of a work which, we truft, will not only be honourable to 
the writer, but to the literature of our country. 

Three plays only of*the intended feries now appear, and 
the author affigns a diftruft of his own powers as the reafon. 


‘ To bring forth only three plays of the whole,’ (he fays) 
‘and the laft without its intended companion, may feem like the 
hafte of thofe vain people, who, as foon as they lave written a few 
pages of a difcourfe, or a few couplets of a poem, canitot be eafy f 
till every body has feenthem. I do proteft, in honeft fimplicity ! 
it is diftruft and not confidence, that has led me at this early ftage | 
of the undertaking, to bring it before the publick. To labour in 
uncertainty is at all times unpleafant ; but to proceed in a long and 
dificult work with any impreffion upon your mind that your la- 
bour may be in vain, that the opinion you have conceived of 
your ability to perform it may be a delufion, a falfe fuggeftion of 
felf-love, the fantafy of an afpiring temper, is moit difcouraging 
and cheerlefs. I have not proceeded fo far, indeed, merely upon 
the ftrength of my own judgment ; but the friends to whom I have 
fhewn my manufcripts are partial to me, and their approbation 
which in the cafe of any indifferent perfon would be in my mind 
eompletely decifive, goes but a little way in relieving me from 
thefe apprehenfions. To ftep beyond the circle of my own im- 
mediate friends in queft of opinion, from the particular temper of 
my mind I feel an uncommon repugnance : I can with lefs pain 
to myfelf bring them before the publick at once, and fubmit to its 
decifion. It is to my countrymen at large that I call for affiftance. 
If this work is fortunate enough to attract their attention, let their 
ftri€tures as well as their praife come to my aid: the one will en- 
courage me in a long and arduous undertaking, the other will teach 
me to improve it as I advance. . For there are many errours that 
may be detected, and improvements that may be fuggefted in the 
profecution of this work, which from the obfervations of a great 
variety of readers are more likely to be pointed out to me, than 
from thofe of a {mall number of perfons, even of the beft judg- 
ment.’ Pp, 67. 


Loye is the paffion of which the progrefé is traced in the 
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firft and fecond of thefe plays; but it is not the common-place 
love of the drama. It is grafted * not on thofe open commu- 
nicative impetuous characters, who have fo. long occupied 
the dramatic {tation of lovers, but on men of a firm, thought- 
ful, referved turn of mind, with whom it commonly makes 
the longeft ftay, and maintains the hardeft firuggle.’ 

The fcene of the firft tragedy lies in Mantua. Count Bafil 
is upon his march through that town, to join the imperial 
general Pefcara. The duke of Mantua is in the French inter- 
eft ; and, knowing that an engagement is on the point of 
taking place, he endeavours to delay the march of Bafil. 
With this view he employs his daughter Vitoria to detain the 
count one day in Mantua. 

Baiil is reprefented as a fevere character, ardent for military 
fame, rigid in command, yet beloved by thofe who are under’ 
him. ‘The princefs paffes near his troops in a proceffion ; 
and he recognifes in her the female whom he had feen hunting 


two years before. He fays, 


¢ Her name and ftate I knew not; 
Yet, like a beauteous vifion from the bleft, 
Her form has oft upon my mind return’d ; 
And tho’ this day the fight had ne’er reftor’d, 
It ne’er had been forgotten.’ P. 100. 


The count’s paffion is difcovered ina mafterly manner. His 
officers, in his prefence, are converfing of the proceflion, the 
offerings, and the princefs, 


‘ Fred. Nay, it is treafon but to call her woman ; 
She’s a divinity, and fhould be worfhipp’d. 
But on my life, fince now we talk of worfhip, 
She worfhipp’d Francis with right noble gifts ! 
They fparkled fo with gold and precious gems 
Their value muft be great; fome thoufand crowns? 
* Rof. I would not rate them at a price fo mean ; 
The cup alone, with precious ftones befet, 
Would fetch a fum as great. That olive branch 
The princefs bore herfelf, of fretted gold, 
Was exquifitely wrought. I mark’d it more, 
Becaufe fhe held it in fo white a hand, : 
© Bafil, in a quick voice. Mark’d you’her hand? I did 
not fee her hand, 
And yet fhe wav’d it twice.’ Pp. 83. 


A fcene enfues between Bafil and Rofinberg, his friend and 
kinfman. The former is praifing Victoria’s perfon. 





‘ her eyes f{mil’d too; 
O! how they fmil’d! ’twas like the-beams of heav’n! 
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I felt my roufed foul within me ftart, 
Like fomething wak’d from ‘fleep.. ' 
* Rof. Ah! many a flumb’rer heav’n’s beams do wake 
To care and imifery! 
‘ Ba/. There’s fomething: grave and foleain in your 
voice 
As you pronounce thefe words. What doft thou mean? 
Thou wouldft not found my knell? 
‘- Rof. No, ‘not for all beneath the vaulted fky ! 
But to be plain, thus earneft from your lips 
Her praife difpleafes me. To men like you 
If‘love fhould come, he proves no eafy guett. 
‘ Baf. What doft thou think I am befide myfelf, 
And cannot view the fairnefs of perfection 
With that delight which lovely beauty gives, 
Without tormenting me with fruitlefs withes ; 
Like the poor child who fees its brighten’d face, 
And whimpers for the moon? Thou art not ferious ? 
From early youth, war has my mittrefs been, 
And tho’ a rugged one, I'll conftant prove, 
And not forfake her now.- There may be joys 
Which to the ftrange o’erwhelming of the ‘oul, 
Vifit the lover’s breaft beyond all others ; 
E&’en now, how dearly do I feel there may ! 
But what of them: they are not made for me— 
The hafty flathes of contending fteel 
Mutt ferve inftead of glances from my love, 
And for foft breathing fighs the cannon’s roar. 
© Rof. taking his hand. Now am I fatisfied. Forgive 
me, Bafil. 
* Ba/. I’m glad thou art, we'll talk of her no more. 
Why fhould I vex my friend? 
¢ Rof. Thou haft not giv’n orders for the march, 
© Baf. Vl do it foon ; thou need’ft not be afraid. 
To morrow’s fun fhall bear us far from hence, 
‘Never perhaps to pafs thele gates again. 
‘ Rof. With -laft night’s clofe did you not curfe this 
town 
That would one fingle day your troops retard ? 
And now, methinks, you talk of leaving it, 
As though it were the place that gave you birth ; 
As tho’ you had around thefe ftrangers’ walls 
Your infant gambols play’d. 
‘ Baf. The fight of what may be bnt little priz’d, 
Doth caufe a folemn fadnefs in the mind, 
_ When view'd as that we ne’er fhall fee again. 
¢ Rof.. No, not a whit to wand’ring men like. us, 
. No, nota whit! what cuftom hath endear’d 
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We part with fadly, tho’ we prize it not; 
But what is new fome pow’rful charm muft own, 
Thus to affect the mind. 
* Baf. ——- Yes, what is new, but—No, thou art 
mpatient ; 3 
We'll let it eae hath no confequence. 
* Rof. I’m not impatient. ’Faith, I oniy with 
Some other route our deftin’d march had been, 
That ftill thou might{t thy glorious courfe purfue 
With an untroubled mind. 
‘ Baf. O! with it, with it not! blefs’d be that route ! 
What we have feen to-day I muft remember— — 
I fhould be brutifh if I could forget it. 
Oft in the watchful poft, or weary march, 
Oft in the nightly filence of my tent, 
My fixed mind fhall gaze upon it ftill; 
But it will pafs before my fancy’s eye, 
Like fo:ne delightful vifion of the foul, 
To foothe, not trouble it. 
* Rof. What, midft the dangers of eventful war, 
Still let thy mind be haunted by a woman ? 
Who would, perhaps, hear of thy fall in battle, 
As Dutchmen read of earthquakes in Calabria, 
And never ftop to cry alack-a-day ! 
For me there is but one of all the fex, 
Who ftill thall hold her ftation in my breaft, 
Midft all the changes of inconftant fortune ; 
Becaufe I’m pafling fure fhe loves me well, 
And for my fake a fleeplefs pillow finds 
When rumonr tells bad tidings of the war ; 
Becaufe I know her love will never change, 
Nor make me prove uneafy jealoufy. 
¢ Baf. Happy art thou! who is this wond’rous woman? 
¢ Rof. It is mine own good mother, faith and truth! 
* Baf. {miling, Give me thy hand; I love her dearly 
too, 
Rivals we are not, though our love is one. 
‘ Rof. And yet I might be jealous of her love, 
For the beftows too much of it on thee, 
Who haft no claim but to a nephew’s fhare. 
‘ Baf, going. I'll meet thee fome time hence. I muft 
, to court. 
‘ Rof. A private conf’rence will not ftay thee long. 
}'ll wait thy coming near the palace gate. 
* Baf. ’Tis to the public court I mean to go. 
‘ Rof. I thought you had determin’d otherwife. 
* Ba/. Yes, but on farther thought it did appear 
As though it would be failing in refpect 
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At fiich a time—That look doth wrotig me, Rofinberg ! 
For on my life, I[-had determin’d thus 
Ere I beheli—Before we enter’d Mantua. 
But wilt thou change that foldier’s dufty gafb, 
And go with me_-thyfelf? 

‘ Rof. Yes, I will go. 
(As they are going, Rof. fops, and looks at Bafil,) 

* Baf. Why doft thou ftop? ) 

* Rof. ’Tis for my wonted caution, | 
Which firft thou gav’ft me, I fhall ne’er forget it, 
*Twas at Vienna, ona public day, 
Thou but.a youth, I then a man full form’d; 
Thy ftripling’s brow grac’d with its firft cockade, 
Thy mighty bofom fwell’d with mighty thoughis ; 
Thou’rt for the court, dear Rofinberg, quoth thou 3 
Now pray thee be not caught with fome gay dame, 
To laugh and ogle, and befool thyfelf ; 
It is offenfive in the publick eye, 
And {fuits not with a man of thy endowments: 
So faid your ferious lordfhip to. me then, 
And have on like occafions often fince, 
In other terms repeated— 
But I muft go to-day without my caution. 

‘ Rof. Nay Rofinberg, I anr impatient now. 
Did I not fay we’d talk of her no more. | 

‘ Baf. Well, my good friend, God. grant we keep out 

word!’ Pp, 85. 


If our limits would permit, we could trace with pleafure 
the progrefs of the count’s attachment through the whole of . 
this admirable tragedy. It is the production of one who has 
ftudied nature deeply. Perhaps it is impoflible to beftow 
upon it higher praife, than to fay that it reminded us of our 
old and excellent dramatic writers. | 

The artifices of the duke are fuccefsful; and Bafil is des 
tained at. Mantua till the battle of Pavia has been fought, 
From his high notions of military honour, fhame and pride 
overpower him, and he deftroys himfelf, preferying till death 
his affection for Vitoria, though its confequences proved fo 
fatal. | : 

We cannot refrain from particularifing one exquifite litte 
in this drama, The princefs is fpeaking of a child, 


* How fteadfaftly he fix’d his looks upon me, 
His dark eyes.faining thro’ forgotten tears? Pp, 111, 


There is, however, an overfight in the paflage ; for he was 
before reprefented as the 
¢ — little d/ue-cy'd, {weet, fair-hair’d Mirando,’ 


Crit. Rev, Vox, XXIV, Sept, 1795. C 
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The comedy is not inferior to the tragedy. Here alfo the 
author has delineated the love of a calm and manly character. 
To try the extent of the lover’s reafon as well as of his af- 
fection, his miftrefs affumes the appearance of extravagance 
and ill temper: the effect of this behaviour upon him may 
be feen in the following extract. 


* Harwood, What brings you here, Thomas? 

© Thom. Your bell rung, fir. 

¢ Har. Well, well, I did want fomething but I have forgot it. 
Bring me a glafs of water. [Exit Thomas, Harwood fits down 
by a {mall writing-table, and refts his head upon his hand. Re-en- 
ter Thomas, with the water.] You have made good hatte, Tho- 
mas, 

¢ Thom. I did make good hafte, fir, left you fhould be impatient 
with me. 

¢ Har. Iam fometimes impatient with you, then? I fear indeed 
I have been too often fo of late; but you muft not mind it, Tho- 
mas, I mean you no unkindnefs. 

‘ Thom. Lord love you, fir! I know that very well! a young 
gentleman who takes an old man into his fervice, becaufe other 
gentlemen do not think him quick enough, nor fmart enough for 
them, as your honour has taken me, can never mean to fhow him 
any unkindnefs, I know it well enough; I am only uneafy be- 
caufe I fear you are not fo well of late. 

‘ Har. I thank you, Thomas, I am not very well—I am not 
Hi neither, I fhall be better. (Paufes.) I think I have heard you 
fay, you were a foldier in your youth ? 

* Thom. Yes, fir. 

‘ Har. And you had a wife too, a woman of fiery mettle, to 
bear about your knapfack ? 

* Thom. Yes, fir, my little ftout {pirity Jane; fhe had a devil of 
a temper, to be fure. 

¢ Har. Yet you loved her notwithftanding ? 

* Thom. Yes, to be fure, I did, as it were, bear her fome kind- 
nefs. 

¢ Har. I'll be fworn you did!—and you would have been yery 
forry to have parted with her. 

‘ Thom. Why death parts the beft of friends, fir: we lived but 
four years together, 

¢ Har. And fo, your little {pirity Jane was taken fo foon away 
from you? Give me thy hand, my good Thomas. {Takes his 
hand and preffes it.) 

¢ Thom. (Perceiving tears im his eyes.) Lord, fir! don’t be fo 
difttefs’d about it ; fhe did die, to be fure, but truly, between you 
and I, aithough I did make a kind of whimpering at the firft, I 
was not ill pleafed afterwards to be rid of her; for, truly, fir, a 
man who has got an ill-tempered wife, has but a dog’s life of it at 
the beft.—Will you have your glafs of water, fir? 
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* Har. (Looking -at um with diffatisfaftion.) No, no, take it 
away; I have told you a hundred times not to bring me that chalky 
water from the court-yard.’ Pp. 253. 


The merit of this comedy is not confined to the develope- 
ment of a fingle paflion in one character: the other dramatis 
perfone are drawn in a manner equally true to nature. 

The third play is founded upon the effects of hatred. The 
author has done wifely in reprefenting it as deftroying a cha- 
racter otherwife excellent; for, the more interefting is the 
character of the perfon whom it deftroys, the more ftrongly 
are the fatal effects of fo deteftable a paffion expofed. But to 
us it appears that a mind like de Monfort’s could not be ca- 
pable of an averfion fo rooted, fo malignant. Such an aver- 
fion might have implanted itfelf in a meaner, a weaker, a 
more envious mind, and, by ‘ trifles light as air,’ have worked 
it up even to the commiffion of murder. But- de Monfor: is 
too noble, too affectionate, to authorife the fuppofition that he 
could have been an aflaffin. This fault renders the third infe- 
rior to the other pieces; but the fame genius, and the fame 
knowledge of the human heart, are difcoverable in moft of 
the fcenes. We will prefent our readers with a part of the 
{cene fubfequent to the murder, when the dead man and de 
Monfort are both in the convent. 


© Abb. to De Mon. Moft miferable man, how art thou 
thus ? (Paufes,) 
Thy tongue is filent, but thofe bloody hands 
Do witnefs horrid things. What is thy name? 
* De Mon. (Roufed ; looks feadfaftly at the Abbefs for 
some time, then {peaking in a fhort hurried voice.) 
I have no name. 
* Abb. to Bern, Do it thyfelf: I'll fpeak to him no 
more, 
‘ Sif, O holy faints! that this fhould be the man, 
Who did againft his fellow iift the ftroke, 
Whilft he fo loudly call’d.— 
Still in ofine ear it founds: O murder! murder ! 
‘ De Mon, (Starting.) He calls again ! 
‘ Sif. No, he did call, but now his voice is ftill’d. 
*Tis paft. | 
* De Mon. (In great anguifh.) ’Tis patt! 
_& Sift, Yes it is paft, art thou not he who did it? 
(De Monfort utters a deep groan, and is fupported from 
falling by the monks. A noife is heard without.) 
‘ Abb, What noife is this of heavy lumb’ring fteps, 
Like men who with a weighty burden come ? 
_. © Bern. It.is the body: I have orders given 
: ‘That here it fhould be os 
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ft Series of Plays. 


+ (Enter men bearing the body of Rexenvelt, covered with a 


white cloth, and fet it down in the middle of the room: 
~ they then uncover it. \De Monfort flands fixed and 
motionle/s with horrour, only that a fudden fhivering 
feems to pafs over ‘him when they uncover the corps. 
The abbe/s and nuns farink back and retire to fome dis 
france ; all the reft fixing their eyes fteadfafily upon 
De Monfort. .A long paufe.) 
© Bern. to De Mon. See’ft thou that lifelefs corps, thofe 
- bloody. wounds, 
Seé how he lies, who but fo fhortly fince 
A living creature was, with all the powers 
Of fenfe, and motion, and humanity ? 
Oh! what'a heart had he who did this deed ! 
‘18 Monk. (Looking at the body.) How hard thofe 
teeth againft the lips are prefs’, 


_ As tho’ he ftruggled fill! 


2d Monk. The hands, too, clench’d: the laft efforts of © 
7 nature. 
¢De Monfortfiill fiands motionle/s, Brother Thomas then 
goes to the file and raifing up the head a little, turns 
~ it towards De Monfort.) 
‘ Thom. Know’ft thon this gaftly face? 
© De Mon. (Putting his hands before his face in violent 
perturbation.) Oh-do- not! do not! veil it from my 
fight ! 
Put me to any agony but this! 
© Thom, Ha! doft thou then confefs the dreadful deed ? 
Haft thou againft the laws of awful heav’n 
Such horrid. murder done ? What fiend could tempt thee ? 
(Paufes and looks fteadfaftly at De Monfort.) 
* De Mon..1 hear thy words but do not hear. their fenfe— 
Haft thou not cover’d it? 
* Bern. to Thom. Forbear, my brother, for thou fee’ft 
right well 
He is not in a ftate to anfwer thee. 
Let us.retire and leave him fora while. 
Thefe windows are with iron grated o’er; 
He cannot ’fcape, and other duty cails. 
¢ Thom. Then let it be. 
* Bern. to Monks, &c. Come, let .us-all depart. 
(Exeunt abbefs and nuns, followed by the monks. Otne 
monk lingering a little behind.) 
© De Mon. All gone! (Perceiving the monk.) O fay 
thou here ! 
© Monk. It muft not be. 
* De Mon. T’ll give thee gold; Tl make thee tich ia 
gold, 
If thou-wilt ftay e’en buta little while, 











A Series of Plays, 


© Monk. T muf not, muft not ftay. 

* De Mon. i doconjare thee! . 

© Monk, 1 dare not ftay with thee. (Going.) 

¢ De Mon, And wilt thou go? 

: (Catching hold of him eagerly.) 
O! throw thy cloak upon this grizly form! 
The unclos’d eyes do ftare upon me ftill. 
O do not leave me thus ! 

(Monk covers the body, and exit. 

. © De Mon. (Alone, looking at the covered body, but at a 
difance.) Alone with thee! but thou art nothing 
now. ' 

Tis done, *tis number’d with the things o’erpaft, 
Would! would it were to come! | 
What fated end, what darkly gath’ring cloud 
Will clofe on all this horrour ? 
O that dire madnefs would. unloofe my thoughts, 
‘And fill my mind with wildeft fantafies, 
Dark, reitlefs, terrible! aught, aught but this ! 
(Paufes and findders.) 
How with convulfive life he heav’d beneath me, 
E’en with the death’s wound gor'd. O horrid, horrid ! 
Methinks I feel him ftill—-What found is that ? 
I heard a fmother’d groan.—It is impoffible ! 
(Looking freadfafily at the body.) 
It moves! it moves! the cloth doth heave and f{well. 
It moves again.—I cannot fuffer this— 
Whate’er it be I will uncover it. 
(Runs to the corps and tears off- the cloth in defpair.} 
All ftill beneath. 
Nought is there here but fix’d and grizly death. 
How fternly fixed! Oh! thofe glazed eyes! 
They look me ftill.’ P. 386. 


Such are the plays that compofe this volume. They form 
only a {mall part of the projected plan ; but they are fufficient 
to prove that the defign is excellent, and that the author is 
equal to the tafk of properly executing it. On one account 
we are glad that he has yet proceeded no farther in it, as we 
think his verfification bad. It wants the freedom of dramatic 
blank verfe ; there is a wearying monotony in it. 

We would advife this writer to ftudy the verfification of 
Shakfpeare, and the cther dramatifts of that time. He ma 
foon verfify with their facility ; and we may then place his 
volumes near thofe of Maffinger and of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. He has already avoided the faults of our modern 
theatrical authors ; we meet with no whining dullnefs, no idle 
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thapfodies, no, metaphorical abfurdity. His language is that 
of nature; and the heart owns it. We are pleafed'to find that 
he has chofen the better path, and that our drama’ may boaft 
another writer who pofleffes ‘the eye that can fee nature, 
the heart that can feel nature, and the refolution that dares 
follow nature,’ 





Sermons on various Subjeéts; more particularly on Chriftian 
Faith and Hope, and the Confolations of Religion. By George 
Flenry Glaffe, M. A. &c. 8vo. 75, Boards. Cadell and 
Davies. 1798. 


IN the perufal of thefe difcourfes, the unfeemly warmth © 
which prevails in many of them, and the boldnefs of affertion 
in others, ftruck us more particularly than any inftances of 
merit or excellence in the compofition. At times, even when 
we agree with the author in his pofitions, we fear that his 
mode of expicflion may excite mifapprehenfion; and we 
could wifh to have feen figs few qualifications, which would 
ry no means have derogated from the orthodoxy of his faith. 

e is indeed ftriétly orthodox; yet we have no doubt that 
fome of his hearers muft occafionally have been ftartled at his 
expreffions. Thus, from the prefent application of the word 
Unitarian to fuppofed heretics, they would fcarcely be pleafed 
at being blended in fuch pofitive terins with that fect. 


‘ The church of England, eftablifhed on the moft fure bafis of 


-Chriftianity, is, in conformity to the letter and {pirit of her bleffed 


Mafter’s doctrine, ftriétly Unitarian. Let not my beloved bre- 
thren be ftartled at the word. Let them not fhrink from a title, 
which is the glory of the true believer, becaufe it has been profan- 
ed and contaminated by the enemies of our holy faith: becaufe 
innovating heretics have dared to ftigmatize us with idolatry, and 
to challenge for themfelves, by a bold ufurpation, the name of 
Unitarians, as if we had gods many, and lords many, while in 
fact we have but * one God, and his name one;” his holy, reve 
rend, incommunicable name,’ P. 57. 


There cannot be a doubt that the church of England is 
Unitarian ; and the. preacher properly introduces, in proot.of 
his affertion, the firft of the thirty-nine articles. Yet perhaps 
he would have difplayed more wifdom, if he had difcriminated 
with greater coolnefs between the unity afcribed by the Unita- 
rians to the Deity, and that which is attributed to the fame 
divine being by the church of England and the great body of 
Trinitatians. He obferves with reafon, that, if the Son and 
Holy Gholt are worfhiped, 
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* It is fo far from militating againft the unity of God, that 
while we adore the bleffed and glorious Trinity, we difclaim, and 
from our hearts difavow any plurality of worfhip.’ P. 61. 


He then proceeds to the proofs that our Saviour was a man ;. 
but, when he examines the other point, that of the divinity, 
he does not feleét thofe which are the ftrongeft, and introduces 
what will not be acknowledged as fuch by the majority of 
Trinitarians. ‘¢ Without controverfy, great is the myftery of 
godlinefs: God was manifefted in the flefh.’ He fhould have 
tecollected, that this is a doubtful paffage, and that the Ca- 
tholic church reads which for God in its teftaments and fer- 
vices, a,” 

The fpirit of our author breaks out in various paflages. 


* When the eftablifhment of the church of England is openly 
and undifguifedly attacked by thofe who have long been attempting 
its demolition in fecret, we know not what may enfue; we know 
not to what trials our Divine Correétor may think it neceflary to 
callus. Though it may be urged that our dangers are apparently 
leffened, let us not too fondly truft to the fpecious calm. Let us 
not think that it is peace, fo long as the devices of anti-chriftian 
fedition, and her witchcrafts are fo many.’ P, 6. 





‘ That there are, even in this country, bufy, reftlefs, malicious 
adverfaries—that they have long been fecretly meditating our de- 
ftruétion, and that, of late years, they have attempted it in a more 
open and decifive manner, is a truth, which we muft be blind in- 
deed not to acknowledge. The {pirit, which at all times lurketh 
in the children of difobedience, and which hath ever moulded 
them to his purpofe fince the firft-born Cain fhed the blood of an 
innocent martyr, hath in thefe latter days walked abroad with a de- 
gree of triumphant elevation. Fatally fuccefsful elfewhere, his 
emiffaries attempted to give effect to their ftratagems here. “ They 
who have turned the world upfide down, came hither alfo.” Our 
ecclefiaftical and_civil eftablifhment was the objeé& of their avowed 
hoftility. Could they but have accomplifhed the overthrow of 
either part of our fyftem, they doubted not that the downfall of its 
affociate would fpeedily follow. Therefore did they encourage 
themfelves in mifchief—therefore did they proclaim inveterate war 
againft loyalty and religion, and fet up their banners for tokens. 
Fain would they have planted their “ abomination that maketh 
defolate” amidft the ruins of thrones and altars: that tree, whofe 
fruit is unto profanation, and the end thereof everlafting death: that 
tree, which (like the fabled poifon-fhrub of the eaftern world) 
caufes all other vegetation to languifh and die; which creates a de- 
fert around its noxious trank, and rejoices in horror and devafta - 


ton,” P. 13, 
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If the infidels or heretics receive from him fuch fevere chaf+ 
tifement, popery is treated by him with extraordinary favour. 


¢ Alas! were the faithful paftors, who have fallen under the 
daggers of affaffination, finners above all the fervants of Chrift? 
Bar otherwife. As gold in ihe furnace have they been tried, and 
received as a burnt-offering. However we may differ from them 
on fome important doétrinal points, we muft be loft to a fenfe of 
all that is great and glorious, if we do not applaud their* heroic 
conftancy, their unconquerable zeal, and that hope, full of immore 
tality, which furmounted the fear of diffolution. Faithful confeff- 
ors, intrepid martyrs, they rejoiced in following the fteps of their 
Redeemer—and their church, folitary, and a widow, is more ve-« 
nerable, more lovely amidit its tears, than in all the pride and pa- 
geantry of bridal magnificence.’ P. 20. | 


We think, however, that the Romitfh church was at no 
time venerable or Jovely inthe eyes of the true proteftant. 

We cannot applaud the preacher’s knowledge, either of the 
phznomena of nature or of theological criticifm. He pretends 
to explain one of the caufes of the deluge, 


¢ What alterations do we behold in the frame of nature! Lo, 
“ the fountains of the great deep are broken up:” the internal abyfs 
of waters, (rarified and dilated by the central fire) with a fhock 
moft tremendous, with an: explofion beyond all idea, burfts the 
terreftrial globe intg innumerable fragments.’ P. 37. 


"This central fire is mere fancy. From the material we turn 
to the invifible world; and here Mr. Glaffe is more decifive. 


¢ The fact then is certain, and incontrovertible, that there is, in 
the unfeen world (the exiftence of which no one doubts, who has 
either the faith of a chriftian, or the common fenfe of a man) a 
reftlefs, active, malignant Spirit.’ Pp. 321. 


Now we underftand that feveral refpeGtable minifters of the 
church of England are of a very different opinion; and a 
difference of fentiment upon fuch a fubjeét, does not: violate 
the main articles of the church, found orthodoxy, or common 
fenfe. But our preacher delights in pofitive affertions ; and 
he evidently cannot bear contradiction. 


¢ Under the fanétion of this high authority, I fhall. efdeavour 
to fhew, that to believe in God, without believing in Chrift, is. 
vain and fruitlefs—nay, that it is impoflible—nor fhall I fcruple the 
affertion, harfh as it may found, that he who is not a Chriftian, is 
virtually, though not nominally, an atheift—and that to believe in, 
God and in Chrift is ‘one infeparable aét of faith; is indeed only 
one operation of the mind—which, if we allow not that Chrift is, 
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God, can never take place ; and therefore the acknowledgement of 
our bleffed Saviour’s divinity, if which alone our hope of everlaft- 
ing joy is founded, will be the glorious refult of our enquiries.’ 
P. 230. 


Thefe extra&s fufficiently fhow the temper of the writer ; 
a temper which cannot be produdtive of the Chriftian love 
defcribed by St. Paul, whether its effufions proceed from the 
pulpit or the clofet. We fhall only make one other remark, 
intimating that his dogmatical affertions, unattended by an 
extraordinasy graces of ftyle or of compofition, will be treated 
with ridicule by the infidels, and muft be difgufting to every 
one who has a tafte for the true eloquence of the pulpit. - 





44 General View of the State of Portugal ; containing a Topo- 
graphice. Defcription thereof. In which are included, an 
Account of the Phyfical and Moral State of the Kingdom ; 
together with Obfervations on the Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Produttions of its Colonies. The Whole compiled 
Srom the bef? Portuguefe Writers, and from Notices obtained 
in the Country, by ‘Fames Murphy. Illuftrated with Plates. 
4to. 1. 7s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. — 1'798. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the long and intimate connex- 
ion, both political and commercial, between the Britifh and 
Portuguefe nations, the ftate of Portugal is very remnaen | 
known to. our countrymen.” . Many volumes have, indeed, 
been publifhed upon the fubje& by different travellers ; but the 
accounts given by thefe writers are fuperficial and inaccurate. 
Even the natives have not been fo ftudious of complete explo- 
ration as they might be expetted to have been ; but their ftate- 
ments are more likely to be authentic than the, reports of oc- 
cafional vifitants of a part of their country, or the intimations 
of general geographers." We are therefore pleafed with the 
appearance of {uch a work as the prefent ; for it is calculated 
to extend our knowledge of an interefting country, by a rete- 
rence to the beft fources of information. 

Senfible of the inadequacy of the hafty fketches of travel- 
lers to the communication of full and fatisfactory intelligence, 
Mr. Murphy was noi content with publifhing the memoranda 
of his tour in Portigal*, but was eager to undertake the tafk 
of compiling, from the works of natives, a more faithful and 
complete account of that kingdom than the Englifh had before 
feen in their language. 


~ 








. ® For a review of his Travels, fee our XVth Vol. New Arr, p. 364. 
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The work confifts of thirty chapters, devoted to different 
objects. The three firft treat of the fituation, provincial di- 
vifions, and principal mountains.. The country between the 
Douro and the Minho is the moft populous, though the leaft 
extenfive, of the fix provinces, Its inhabitants are * hardy, 
induftrious, and enterprifing ; and, next to Algarve, it fur- 
nifhes the beft foldiers.’ The province of ‘Tras-os-Montes is 
the moft mountainous part of the kingdom ; and the people 
are reprefented as ‘ rude and clownifh.’ Beira and Eftrema- 
dura are bleffed with a very fertile foil, and a falubrious air ; 
but the former is ill-cultivated. Alentejo is ill-peopled ; but 
the territory is fruitful. The corn and fruits of Algarve are 
excellent; and its fifheries are very productive.—The chief 
mountains of Portugal are the Arrabida, Eftrella, Monte- 
junto, and Offa. Cintra, near Lifbon, is well known to na- 
vigators, as ‘ being the moft wefterly part of all Europe’— 
of the continent of Europe, Mr. Murphy fhould have faid. 

After an account of the four principal rivers, for which 
Portugal is indebted to Spain, mineral waters form the fubje& 
of a difting chapter. The moft celebrated of thefe fprings 


are the Caldas da Rainha, which : 


‘ have been much frequented of late years by valetudinarians, 
not only from the different provinces of the kingdom, but alfo from 
foreign countries, particularly from Great Britain, all of whom 
are faid to have experienced their falutary effects. They are fitu- 
ated in a {mall village named Caldas, in the province of Eftrema- 
dura, about 13 leagues north of the city of Lifbon. 

‘ The time is not exaély known when the virtues of thefe wa- 
ters were firft difcovered, but it appears, from different veftiges of 
ancient baths found here, that they were frequented by the Romans 
when Lufitania was fubjeét to them. However that was, it is cer- 
tain that from the beginning of the fifteenth century they have 
been held in great eftimation, Queen Leonor, confort of king 
Joba II. moved with compaffion for the poor who reforted hither, 
founded, or rather rebuilt an hofpital for their reception in the 
year 1484, and hence they are called Caldas da Rainha, that is to 
fay, the queen’s baths, 

‘ To the munificence of John V. thefe baths are indebted for 
the prefent hofpital, and many other improvements. The accom- 
modation and comfort of the vifitants, however, do not as yet ap- 
pear to be fufficiently provided for. Doctor Nunes Gago, who 
wrote a treatife on the waters of the Caldas, wifhes there wasa 
fund eftablifhed to fupport a number of muficians, in order to re- 
create the patients during the time of their bathing, and drinking 
of the waters ; he alfo recommends the eftablifhment of places for 
their amufement and exercife. 

* The refpeétable doctor above mentioned, on analizing thef¢ 
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waters, found them impregnated with the following ingredients, 
viz, Iron. Marine falt. Selenites. Fixed air, The elements 
of phlogifton, Abforbent earth. Argil. In the year 1776 they 
were analized in the elaboratory of the univerfity ef Coimbra, and 
found to contain all the above ingredients except the particles of 
iron.’ P, 21. 


The baths of Chaves are deemed highly efficacious in the 
removal or alleviation of nervous complaints. At Angaon is 
a fountain ‘ from which iffues water that is very cold in fum- 
mer and lukewarm in winter. It is found by experience to be 
good for pregnant women.’ At Friexada is fome mineral 
water of a very corrofive quality; and at Eftremos is a petri- 
fying fpring. 

Some of the mines of Portugal were worked by the Ro- 
mans, who extracted gold and filver from them. 


‘ Veins of gold ore may be traced in the mountains of Goes 
and Eftrella. In the rivers that iffue from the latter is found much 
gold; and alfo in the river Sabor. Pure gold was formerly gather- 
ed in the fands of the Tagus. King John III, had a fceptre 
made of it, which is ftill preferved in the royal treafury. 

‘ A mine of filver was worked in the village of Paramio, two 
leagues from Braganga, in the year 1628. It was fo productive, 
that the duty to the crown amounted annually te 256 pounds 
weight.’ P. 44. 





‘ There are lead mines in Murfa and Lamego ; from a hundred 
weight of ore, lately taken out of the latter, have been extracted 
fixty pounds of lead, befides filver. The lead mines of Cogo 
yielded forty-eight pounds in a hundred weight. 

‘ Mines of fine tin may be feen in Amarante, Bouzella, S. Pedro 
do Sul, Belmonte, Bragancga, and Vizeu.’ Pp. 44. 

¢ The iron mjnes are well known, but, at the fame time, they 
are not converted to ufe; thofe of Machuco, on the banks of the 
river Zezere, are neglected for want of wood. There are others at 
Coimbra, on the coaft of Caon, Bufaco, Carvalho, Pernes, and 
Cintra. In the laft have been found magnets. There are other 
fpecies of iron ores in Alentejo. On the fea-fhore we frequently 
meet iron fands; at Buarcos is a conglutinated bank of this fand, 
from which Mr. Vandelii fays he has extraéted excellent iron,’ 
P. 44. | 

Other mineral productions are found in various parts of the 
kingdom ; but. the Portuguefe do not derive from them that 
benefit which they are calculated to afford. 

The vegetable productions are numerous ; and many kinds 
of fruit grow almoft {pontancoufly. Many plants ufeful in 
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dying, and a variety of thofe which are medicinally valuable, 
are found in the different provinces. 

Under: fome of the earlier kings of Portugal, agriculture 
flourifhed ;, but it declined after the eftablifhment of colonies 
in Afia and America. It has lately revived, however, in fome 
degree, though, even at prefent, ‘ two-thirds of the kingdom 
are left untilled.’ 

With regard to the cattle, we are informed that the oxen 
are ‘ better and more nuinerous than is generally- fuppofed ;” 
but that the cows breed flowly for want of pafture; that the 
fheep are not very nuinerous, and that the breed is not fo er 

not 
very good;” but the mules are ‘ very hardy, ftrong, and fure- 
footed.’ 

In the chapter which treats of ‘ population and induftry,’ 
very different ftatements are given of the number of inhabit- 
ants: but it is provable, that two millions and a half form the 
whole amount. The province of Minho alone contains more 
than a third part of thatnumber. The active part of the po- 
pulation of the kingdom confifis only of about 600,000 men, 
the produce of whofe induttry is rated by Henriques de Sel- 
veira at 100 reis (about 63d.) per diem, to each. The ma- 
nufactories are fuppofed to be about 230 ; and improvements 
have lately been made in many of thefe eftablithments. 

The Portuguefe commerce is faid to be ¢ in a very flourith- 
mg ftate, compared with what it was at the beginning of this 
century.’ 


* The exports of Portugal are wine, oil, {fpirits, falt, fugar, 
cotton, cork, drugs, tobacco, fweetmeats, and fruits, fuch as 
oranges, lemons, figs, almonds, nuts, for which, and all other 
commodities of the growth of the kingdom and of its colonies, 
England is certainly by far the beft foreign market. The exporta- 
tion of thefe articles, particularly the ftaple, wine, has fo increafed 
of late years, whilft, on the contrary, the confumption of the fta- 
ple of England has decreafed in Portugal, that it is a queftion, 
whether the trade between both nations at prefent be not at par. 

* Among the articles exported from Portugal to Brazil are the 
foilowing ; woollens, linens, ftuffs, gold and filver lace, dried fith 
of the produce of the kingdom, hams, faufages, haggefies, pil- 
chards, cheefe, butter, bifcuits, cakes, wine, oil, vinegar, vermi- 
eelli, macaroni, bay leaves, walnuts, peeled chefnuts, dried plumbs, 
olives, onions, garlick, rofemary, and glaflware of every kind 
manufactured at Marinha. 

_“* The imports from Brazil to Portugal are very numerous; gold, 
filver, pearls, and precious ftones of various kinds : rice, wheat, 
maize,—flour, ftarch, and hair-powder made of Mandioga ;-fugar, 
wolaffes, {weetmeats, honey, wax, filk, cocoa, coffee, nuts, {pi- 
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rits, whale-bone, train oil,—-woods of various kinds for conftruc- 
tion, furniture, and ornament.—Coquilho, glew, gum—fans 
made of feathers and of leaves; falt-petre, fponges ;—the teeth of 
elephants and fea-horfes ; parrots afid other birds ; oftrich feathers, 
apes, faguiz; the hides of oxen, and the ‘kins of different qua 
drupeds, as hares, rabbits, otters, tygers, ounces, gennets, goats, 
chamois, &c. &c.’ Pp. 63. 


The thirteenth chapter comprehends a lift of the ‘ chief 
premiums offered and adjudged by the Royal Academy of Lif- 
bon fince the year 1783,’ for various purpofes of utility. In 
the two fucceeding chapters, Dr. Dominic Vandelli, a writer 
of reputation, contends for the preference of agriculture to 
manufactures in the prefent ftate of Portugal, and offers a va- 
riety of ufeful remarks on fuch productions of the colonics 
_ belonging to that realm, as are not generaliy known, or not 
converted to ufe, 

A very imperfect account is given of the ‘ confiitution and 
government.” The ftatutes framed at Lamego in co year 
1145, are mentioned as the Magna Charta of Portugal. ‘The, 
esp for the punifhment of murder, theft, and adultery, are 
thefe : 


* Among the penal laws it is ordained,. that murder fhall be pu- 
nifhed with death, If a delinquent be eouviaed of theft, he fhalt 
be expofed’in the market-place, with his back naked, for the twa 
firft offences; for the third, he fhall be branded on the forehead 
with a hot-iron ; and if he tranferefs a fourth time, he fhall be fen- 
tenced to die; this, however, cannot be put in execution without 
the exprefs order of the king. 

‘ The law refpeéting adultery has its.fingularity. If the parties 
be convicted of the offence, both the man and woman {fhall be: 
committed tothe flames. Bat if the hufband pardon the adultreis, 
which he fhall be at liberty to do, then the adulterer fhall be par- 
doned alfo. He who violates a lady of nobility fhall forfeit-his lie, 
and all his property fhall devolve on her. .But if fhe be not of a 
noble family, then the violater fhall take her to wife, whether he 
be a nobleman or a plebeian. 

¢ John III. in the year 1526, ordained, that delinquents found 
guilty of theft fhould not, as heretofore, be branded on the fore- 
head. It is unjuft,’”’ faid the king, ‘* that perfons punifhed, as 
well with a view to reform them, as for tranfgreffing the eftablithed 
laws, fhould, after commuting their crime and reforming their con- 
du&, carry the mark of infamy to the grave like incorrigible 
knaves, Befides, perfons fo ftigmatized are fhunned by the vir; 
tuous and abandoned to the company of the wicked, whereby they 
become more hardened»in iniquity, and confequently more dan- 
gerous than before,” .p. 111, 
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Accounts of titular honours follow. The revenue of the 


crown forms the next fubje€: it is eftimated by fome at three 
millions rigs g by others at four. The military eftablith- 


ment confifts of about 24,000 men, the militia not being in- 
cluded in this number. The marine force is reprefented as not 
exceeding thirteen fhips of the line and fifteen frigates. 

_ From a fketch of the Portuguefe conquefts, Mr. Murphy 

proceeds, in a courfe not very regular, to the coins, the anti- 

uities and curiofities of the realm, and the ceremonies ufed at 
the death of the fovereigns. | 

In the twenty-fourth chapter, he treats of *‘ manners, cuf- 
toms, drefs, and diverfions.’ He obferves, that, 


¢ In defcribing the manners and cuftoms of the Portuguefe, 
moft travellers make a diftinétion between the northern and fouthern 
provinces. ‘The former are reputed induftrious, candid, and ad 
venturous; the latter are more civil, but lefs fincere; more diffi- 
mulating, and averfe from labour. All ranks are nice obfervers of 
ceremonies: in dealing with a merchant or tradefman, fome years 
ago, it would have been lefs dangerous to fail in payment of a 
debt than a point of etiguette. This oftentation, however, is much 
worn offat prefent, by their communication with the northern na- 
tions, whom, in oppofition to every difference in religious fenti- 
ments, they efteem and imitate. 
¢ The manners and cuftoms of the Jews and Moors, which had 
taken deep root in the country, are not yet eradicated ; many vef- 
tiges are {till difcernible, particularly among the inhabitants of the 
interior provinces, who have little or no intercourfe with ftrangers. 
The defcendants of the latter are very numerous; they are di- 
ftinguifhed by the round face, regular features, {warthy complexion, 
black hair, and fparkling eyes. From thefe people are derived 
the bull-feafts, and the cuftom of fitting crofs-legged on cufhions. , 
‘The jealoufy of the Portuguefe too may be traced to the fame 
‘fource. The penfive folitary manners of the Jews, their love of 
onions, garlic, and plaintive mufic, ftill obtain in a few villages.’ 
P. 136, 





* Among the middling and fubordinate ranks, the females efpe- 
cially, there is very little intercourfe, except fortuitous meetings 
in the churchés and ftreets. Every clafs of tradefinen has a di- 
ftin& oratory, fupported by the voluntary contributions of their 
fociety ; here they affemble every evening, before fupper, to chaunt 
vefpers. They rarely vifit each other’s houfes but on particular 
occafions, as weddings and chriftenings; and then they entertain 
very fumptuoufly, or rather fatiate with profufion.’ Pp. 138. 


Of the Portuguefe women it is remarked, that they 


‘ are rather below than above the middle ftature, but graceful 





‘ 
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and beautiful. No females are lefs ftudious of enhancing their 
attractions by artificial means, or counterfeiting, by ‘paltry arts, 
the charms that nature has withheld. To the moft regular features, 
they add a {prightly difpofition and captivating carriage. The 
round face, and full fed form, are more efteemed in this country, 
than the long tapering vifage and thin delicate frame.’ P. 139. 


It appears, that the accomplifhments of thefe females are 
not very confiderable. 


* One of their principal employments is {pinning flax, for which 
they ftill ufe the-fpindle and diftaff. The women of the province 
of Minho are fo celebrated for this branch of induftry, that for- 
merly it was cuftomary to conduét the bride to the houfe of her 
{poufe, preceded by a youth carrying afpinning apparatus. In 
the houfes of the moft refpeétable merchants, traders, and farmers, 
the female part of the family difdain not to occupy their time in 
this manner, Accomplifhments, fuch as people of very humble 
circumftances in England commonly beftow on their daughters, as 
dancing, mufic, drawing, and languages, are unknown here; even 
among ladies of the firft rank.’ P. 141. 


In a review of the ¢ genius and learning’ of the Portuguefe, 
mention is made of feveral writers whofe names are fcarcely 
known beyond the limits of their native country ; and among 
them we find a female poet and philofopher (Ferreira da La- 
cerda), whofe works (fays our author) ‘ are held in high ef- 
teem.’ 


‘ Except in the reign of John V. they [the Portugue/e] do not 
appear to’ have been very ambitious of obtaining a diftinguifhed 
rank in the republic-of letters. The wars and enterprifes in which 
they were conftantly engaged till the end of king Sebaftian’s reign, 
feem to have diverted their attention from literary purfuits ; and yet 
it is remarkable, that the beft poets, hiftorians, and geographers 
they have to boaft-of, have flourifhed in the molt active periods of 
their monarchy.’ Pp. 157. on 


The reign of John V. who did not afcend the throne before 
the year 1706, is here mentioned in fuch a manner, with re- 
lation to the fubje& of literature, as if it had immediately fol- 
lowed that of Sebaftian, who loft his life in 1578. 


‘ The fpecies of writing in which, perhaps, they fucceed beft 
is romance: their fondnefs for the marvellous, their quick and fer- 
tile talents, and averfion from profound and laborious ftudies, are 
peculiarly favourable to fubjects of this kind. 

¢ Among the fine arts, imufic, I believe, is the only one in 
which the Portuguefe have excelle¢. The compofitions of John 
IV. of Cordofo, and Soares, are well known in different} parts of 


Europe. 
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¢ But of all other branches of learning, there is not one lefs 
fiudied or underftood at prefent in Portugal than mathematics ; nor 
one that was formerly better underftood. In the moft brilliant ara 
of the monarchy, it formed the principal ftudy of moft of its great 
men: witnefs prince Henry, king John I. and II. king Emanuel, 
Vafco de Gama, Magellan, De Barros, Pedro Nunes ; the laft was 
the beft of the Portuguefe mathematicians; he flourifhed at the 
beginning of the fixteenth century, and was the firft profeffor the 
univerfity of Coimbra had in this fcience ; he was preceptor to the 
brave Don John de Caftro, to the infante Don Luis, brother to 
John III. and to king Sebaftian. Even the Portuguefe church- 
men, in thofe days, as if calling to mind the fage maxim of Ticho 
Brahe, thought “ midnight oil and mathematics neceflary to make 
a found divine.” P 
_ ¢ At Coimbra they have an obfervatory, and at Lifbon ano- 
ther ; but there is neither an aftronomer nor an initrument in either, 
and I am affured that there is not a practical aftronomer in the 
kirvdom. Indeed, the Portuguefe, like the Spaniards, feem to 
have been deterred from the ftudy of this fublime fcience, by the 
fate of Alfonfo X. of Caftile; who, according to Mariana, loft 


the earth by ftudying the heavens.’ pr. 158, 


The laft remark feems to have been jocularly introduced ; 
for certainly the people in general, who have little to lofe, 
have no great reafon to dread the ill effects of the ftudy of 
aftronomy. 

The longeft chapter in the work is affigned to the commu- 
nication of anecdotes relative to diftinguithed Portuguefe cha- 
raGters. The firft perfon in the lift is a Francifcan frier 
named Francifco de Macedo, who was a poet, orator, hifto- 
rian, and.philofopher. 


-¢ We cannot find a greater inftance of a rich treafure of know= 
ledge and prefence of mind, than father Macedo gave during three 
days that he maintained a thefis upon every {ubjeét, in the prefente 
of the proctor of St. Mark, many of the fenators and nobles of 
Venice, anda great number of foreigners, whom fame had drawn 
thither. The doétors and mafters of all the orders interrogated and 
tried him with innumerable queftions and arguments, which he an- 
fwered to their wifhes, as if every thing had been premeditated,’ 


P. 161, 


Dor Garcia de Neronha is mentioned in the catalogue for 
no other diftinétion than that of having amaffed an immenfe 
fortune in India by forgery ; but the other characters have lefs 
difputable merit, except Azevedo, a rapacious and inhuman 

overnor. tye 

The interefting narrative of don Pedro de Mentirofo forms 
the next chapter; and, after fome obferyations on the § origin 
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of Portugal,’ anecdotes are given of the kings ; but of Jofeph, 
the immediate predeceffor of the prefent fovereign, nothing 18 
faid, though fome particulars refpeéting his character and 
reign might have been expected. , { 

We cannot highly praife the compofition of this work. 
“The arrangement 1s not very judicious; and the ftyle is inele+ 
gant and incorrect. But the volume abounds with informas 
tion, which will fupply the deficiencies, and reQify the errors, 
of former accounts of the Portuguefe realm. It is embellith- 
ed with plates, illuftrative of the drefs, diverfions, &c. of the 
natives: views of the bay of Lifbon, and of the city of 
Coimbra, are alfo given; and an accurate map of Portugal is _ 
annexed. : 
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Philofophical Tranfaétions of the Royal Society of Londons 
For the Year 1798. Part I. to. 8s. 6d. fewed. Elmily, 


_ 1798. 


IN this new volume of the labours of our learned and 
{cientific fociety, fome important articles are obfervable ; and 
to thefe we fhall pay that attention which they deferve. 

‘I. The Bakerian LeGture. Experiments upon the Re- 
fiftance of Bodies moving in Fluids. By the Rev. Samuel 
Vince, A.M. F.R.S. Plumian Profeffor of Aftronomy and 
Experimental Philofophy in the Univerfity ofeCambridge.’ 

The difficulty of afcertaining the time in which fluids were 
pigs. from veffels, and the little. agreement between the- 
ory and experiment, were noticed in a former paper, offered 
to the fociety by Mr. Vince. Theory alone, he thinks, will 
not affift us; for it confiders only the impulfe, and fuppofes 
the particles of the fluid to be afterwards inaCtive; but, if 
their action fhould be taken:into the account, the fame princi- 
ples would be found defective. His prefent object is to exa- 
mine the refiftance of non-elaftic fluids. -.In his experiments, 
the refult differs from what is taught by theory. The latter 
fuppofes the refiftance to vary as the cube of the fine: from 
experiment, however, it appears to decreafe * in a lefs ratio 
than that, but not as any conftant power of the fine, nor as 
any fundction of the fine and co-fine’ hitherto difcovered. 





* Hence, the aétual refiftance is always greater than that which . 
is deduced from theory, affuming the perpendicular refiftance to be 
the fame; the reafon of which, in part at leaft, is, that in our 
theory we neglect the whole of that part of the force which, after 
refoiution, aéts parallel to the plane ; whereas (from theexperiments 
which will be afterwards mentioned), it appears that part of thar 
force aéts upon the plane ; alfo, the refiftance of the fluid which 
Cait. Rev. Vox. XXIV. Sept. 1798. D 
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efcapes fromthe plane, into the furrounding fluid, may probably 
fend to increafe the aétual refiftance above that which the theory 
gives, in which that confideration does not enter ; but, as this latter 
circumftance affects the refiftance at all angles, and we do,not 
know the: quantity of’ effeét which it produces, we cannot fay how 
it may affect the ratio of the refiftancesat different angles. = 9 _ 
“© Jn theory, the refiftance perpendicular to the planes is fuppofed 
to be eqiial to the weight of a column of fluid, whofe bafe= 3,73 
in. ‘and altitude = the fpace through which a body. muft fall to 
acquire the velocity: of 0,66 feet; now that fpace is 0,08124 im 
cénfequently the weight of the column =0,1598 Troy oz.; but 
the actual -réfiftance was found to be = 0,2321 oz. Hence, the 
actual refiftance of the planes: the refiftance in our .theory:: 
252321 : 0,1598, which is nearly as 3:2.’ P. 3. 

Mr. Vince proceeds to determine the refiftance of globes 
and femi-globes, and the comparative refiftances of globes and 
cylinders. He: afterwards confiders the aétion of a fluid,. in 
motion, on a quiefcent body. From thefe experiments it ap- 


ec: certain, that the velocity of a fluid, flowing out of a 
ve 


ffel, is eqtial to the velocity which a body aequires in falling 


down the altitude of the fluid, above the orifice ; “and the 


{quare of the velocity is confequently proportioned to that alé 
titude, agreeing with what takes place when the body moves 
in the fluid. : : 

‘ Il. Experiments and Obfervations, tending: to fhow the 
Compofition and Properties of Urinary Concretions. By 
Géorge Pearfon, M. D. F. R.S.’ cies. 

_ After fuch a frequency of inquiries and experiments, it is 
with pleafure that we announce the facts to be eompletely 
afcertained, and-the analyfis carried to its utmoft extent: it is 
with furprife that:'we perceive the refult to be, in fome re 
fpects, different from what was before fuppofed by chemitts of 
high authority. In the experiments: of Dr..Pearfon upon 
fome urinary calculi, one half of their. fubftance was diffoived 


- by a lye of foda, and was. precipitated: by acids. This’ preci- 


pitate, from-every trial, was not acid; at could not be fub- 
limed, and therefore could not be the acid fublimate or fucei+ 
nic acid of Scheele ; it was not putrefcible, and did not form a’ 
vifeid folution With water, confequently was not anima} muei* 
lage. From’ various properties, however, it was found to be 
what is called an animal oxyd; and its diftinguifhing charac- 
ters were imputrefcibility, facility of cryftallifation, and -in- 
folubility in'cold water: it was alfo particularly marked by its 
rodu¢tion of a pink or red matter, on the evaporation of its 
Piition in nitric acid. . mh Pi as oe ai 
__ The oxyd was afterwards treated in different’ ways,, for the 
purpote a acidifying it; but, in every method of communi, 


id 
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eating oxy ygen, the refult was only ammoniac, or carbonic’ 
acid—a diicovery which will lead-to important confequences 
in pathology and therapeutics, and which we hope the ingeni- 
ous author will purfue. The remainder of the calculus, not 
foluble in lye of cauftic foda, was phofphat of lime. Three 
hundred grains of it contained 175 of animal oxyd, ninety-fix 
of phofphat of lime, and twenty-nine of pholghatia ammo- 
niac; miucilage, and water. 

‘Dr. Pearfon next fought for the lithic acid of Scheele ; and 
he difcovered it in the proportion of about 18 grains in 100, 
on an average. The tafte was bitter, and iharp rather than 
four; the form was that of white {piculz; and the chemical 
properties were effentially different from thofe of the animal 
exyd, which our author. withes to call ourie or uricooxyd, 
from its moft frequent occurrence in urine, 

Having examined the urinary calculus of a dog, the only 
fpecimen perhaps in England, he found that it weighed nearly 
_ ¥0F ounces, was of-a greater fpecific gravity than any human 
caleutus; was uniform in its téxture, without any apparent 
nucleus, and was radiated in the centre. It contained no ani 
mal oxyd, but confifted principally of phofphat of lime; 
pbho!phat of ammoniac, and animal matter. The caleuli, 
from the mteftines of dogs and-horfes, appear to be fimilar in 
their compofition, Urinary concretions of horfes contain 
phofphat.of lime, phofphat of ammoniac, and common ani« 
mal matter. -Calculi of the ftomach and inteftines contain the 
fame principles. The concretion of the flamach, called ori- 
ental bezoar, and ah inteftinal concretion of a theep, con{ift 
of vegetable matter. In general, the uric oxyd is not found 
in the concretions of any phytophagous (plantivorous or grani- 
vorous) animal. The conclufions to whicli this fact would 
lead, the author means to confider at a future time. We fhall 
only obferve, that, if the fact be admitted, perhaps the calcu- 
lus would not be prevented, as there are other principles 
which, in phytophagous animals, concrete with equi 1al powers 
‘of-attra€tion. We cannor conclude our aceount of this paper 
without praifing the clear {cientific manner in which the fub- 
ject is treated. 

‘ III. On the Difepvery of four additio itellites of the 
Georgium Sidus. The rewr ograde Motion 6 “its old Satellites 
announced ; and the Caufe of their Dit Appeatanpe at certain 
Diftances from the Planet explained. By William Herfchel, 
LL.D. F.R. SY 

All the papers of Dr. Herfchel are valuable; and even 
this, which in part confifts of furmifes and fufpicions not al- 
ways verified, deferves great attention. ‘lhe fuggeftious are 
fometimes very curious. We mutt firft mention an obferva- 
tion, which will affect the os i of M. dela Place, that 

2, 
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the motions of the two known /atellites. of the Georgium Sis 
dus are retrograde. The remarks for which this peculi-+ 
arity, if fully eftablifhed, may give occafion, need not now 
detain us. Dr. Herfchel has difcovered four additional /atel- 
tites{ and it is interefting to obferve, in ‘ the reports,’ the ap. 
pearances which fuggefted-the fuppofitions, and the patience 
with which they were. either verified or abandoned. Thefe, 
however, muft be examined in the volume. It is only in our 
ower to mentioh the refpective arrangements of the new and 
old fatellites. The neareft /atelles is a new one; the fecond 
was formerly fuppofed to be the neareft to the planet. The 
third /atelles, in the prefent order, is new ; and the fourth the 
fartheft old one. Two ftill more diftant have been obferved ; 
but, if there are any nearer to the planet, they are invifible to 
us. The poles of the Georgium Sidus are flattened; but the 
exiftence of a ring is, at leaft, doubtful : the appearance or 
which it was founded feems to be an optical deception. 
The circumftance, which in difcovering the /atellites often 


-gnifled, was, that ftars near the planet look fmaller than 


ufual, fo as to refemble fecondary planets; and the latter, at a 
certain diftance from it, difappear. The firft /atel/es, for in- 
ftance, ufually difappears within the diftance of 18’, and the 
fecond at about 20” from it. The caufe of this obfcuration 
Dr. Herfchel endeavours to explain, though we think with- 


out fuccefs. 


‘ A denfe atmofphere of the planet would account for the defal- 
cation of light fufficiently, were it not proved that the fatellites are 
equally loft, whether they are in the neareft half of their orbits, or 
in that which is fartheft from us. But, as a {fatellite cannot be 
eclipfed by an atmofphere that is behind it, a furmife of this kind 
cannot be entertained, » Let us then turn our view to light itfelf, 
and fee whether certain affections between bright and very bright 
objeéts, contrafted with others that take place between faint and 
very faint ones, will not explain the phenomena of vanifhing fa- 
tellites. 

* The light of Jupiter or Saturn, for inftance, on account of its. 
brilliancy, is diffufed, almoft equally, over a {pace of feveral mi- 
nutes all around thefe planets. Their fatellites alfo, having a great 
fhare of brightnefs, and moving in a {phere that is ftrongly illumi- 
nated, cannot be much affeéted by their various diftances from the 
planets. The cafe then is, that they have much light to lefe, and 
comparatively lofe but little. 

‘ The Georgian planet, on the contrary, is very faint; and the 
influence of its feeble light cannot extend far, with any degree of. 
equality. This enables us to fee the fainteft objeéts, even wher 
they are only a minute or two removed from it. The fatellites of ~- 
this planet are very nearly the dimmeft objeéts that can be feen im 
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the heavens; fo that they cannot bear any confiderable diminution 
of their light, by a contraft with a more luminous obje&, without 
becoming invifible. If then the fphere of illumination of our new 
planet be limited to 18 or 20/’, we may fully account for the lofs of 
the fatellites when they come within its reach; for thty have very 
little light to lofe, and lofe it pretty fuddenly. 

¢ This contraft, therefore, between the condition of the Geor- 
gian fatellites and thofe of the brighter planets, feems to be fuffi- 
cient to account for the phenomenon of their becoming invifi« 
ble. 

‘ We may avail ourfelves of the obfervations that relate to the 
diftances at which the fatellites vanifh, to determine their relative 
brightnefs. The 2d fatellite appears generally brighter than the 
ft; but, as the former is ufually loft farther from the planet than 
the latter, we may admit the 1ft fatellite to be rather brighter than 
the 2d. This feems to be confirmed by the obfervation of March 
9, 1791; where the 2d appeared to be fmaller than the ift, though 
_ the latter was only 25” from the planet, while the other. was 

o”,8. : 

. * The firft of the new fatellites will hardly ever be feen other- 
wife than about its greateft elongations, but cannot be much infe- 
rior in brightnefs to the other two; and, if any more interior fa- 
tellites fhould exift, we fhall probably not obtain a fight of them ;. 
for the fame reafon that the inhabitants of the Georgian planet 
perhaps never can difcover the exiftence of our earth, Venus, and 
Mercury. 

¢ The 2d new or intermediate fatellite is confiderably {mailer 
than the ift and 2d old fatellites. The two exterior, or sth and 6th 
fatellites, are the {malleft of all, and muft chiefly be looked for in 
their greateft elongations.’ P. 77. 


This explanation we find fcarcely adapted. to the relative 
brightnefs of the firft and fecond of the /ate//ites; and it is 
not applicable to fixed ftars, which probably thine with their 
own light, and therefore could not be obicured by the faint 
refitted light of the planet. 

« IV. An Inquiry concerning the Source of the Heat which 
is excited by Fridtion. By Benjamin Count of Rumford, 
F.R.S. M.R.I. A,’ : 

In the experiments of count Rumford, chaos produced by 
friction was obferved in boring cannon at Munich. The au- 
thor’s object is to fhow, that, as fo much heat is produced 
without any evident fource, heat more probably confifts in 
motion than in the feparatién of an igneous fluid, which, in 
modern chemiftry, is called caloric. After the operation. had 
continued 30’, the mercury rofe to 130°; and it cooled only 
to’ 110°, when forty-one minutes had elapfed trom the conchu- 
fion of the experiment, The heat excited in the whole mafs 
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would have’ melted fix pounds of ice, or have brought near 
five pounds of ice-cold water to the ftate of boiling ; for the: - 
body of heated metal weighed 113. pounds.. The heat was not 
produced from the irons for the metallic chips had their eapa-~ 
city for heat unchanged. ~ It could not be from the air ; for, 
in varying the experiment by an exclufion of the external airy 
from ‘the cavity in which the borer acted, the heat was. the 
fame ; in boting under water, it was {till the fame ; and, by 


‘acontinuance of the action, the water was made to. boil, 


Two wine gallons and a qua:ter (more than eighteen pounds: 
of water) boiled in two hours and a half, All the heat ex- 
cited) weu'd have brought more than twenty-fix pounds of 
ice-cold water toa boiling heat. Nine wax candles of threes 
fourths of an inch in diamefer, wouid not, in the moft fa» 
rors circumftances, have excited fo much heat in the 


fame time, 


‘ From whence came the heat which was continually given off 
if this manner, in the foregoing experiments? Was it furmithed by 
the frmall particles of metal, detached from the larger folid mafles, 
on their being rubbed together? This, as we have already feen, 
Could not poffibly have been the‘cafe. 

“¢ Was it furniflied by the air? This could not have been the 
cafe; for, in three of the experiments, the machinery being kept 
immerfed in water, the accefs of the air of the atmofphere was 
completely prevented. , ; 

‘ Was it furnifhed by the water which furrounded the machi- 
nery ? That this could not have been the cafe is evident ; firft, bes 
caufe this water was continually receiving heat from the machinery, 
and could not, atthe fame time, be giving to, and réceiving heat 
“from, the fame body ; and fecondiy, becaufe there was ‘no chemi- 
cal decompofition of any part of this water. Had any fuch de- 
compofition taken place,. (which indeed could not reafonably have 
been expecicd,) one of its component elaftic fluids (moft probably 
inflammable air) muft, at the fame time, have been fet at liberty, 
and, in making its efcape into the atmofphere, would have been 
detected ; but, though I frequently examined the water, to fee if 
any air bubbles rofe up through it, and had even made preparations 
for catching them, in order to examine them, if any fhould ape: 
pear, I could peré@ive none; nor was there any fign of decompo- 
fition of any kind whatever, or other chemical procefs, going on 
in the water. 

‘ Is it poffible that the heat could have been fupplied by means 
of the iron bar to the end of which the blunt fteel borer was fix 
ed? or by the fmall neck of gun-metal by which the hollow cylin« 
der was united to the cannon? Thefe fuppofitions appear more ime 
probable even than either of thofe before mentioned ; for heat. was 
continually going off, or out of the machinery,.by both thefe paffe 
ages, during the whole-time the experiment lafted, 
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~¢ And, in 'teafoning on this fubject, we muft not forget to. cone! 
fider that moft remarkable circumftance, that the fource of the’ heat 
generated by friétion, in thefe experiments, appeared evidently to 
be inexhauftible. 2a) 

‘ It is hardly neceffary to add, that any thing which any infu. 
lated body, or fyftem of bodies, can continue to furnith without 
limitation, cannot poffibly be a material fubftance : and it appears 
to me to be extremely difficult, if not quite impofiible, to form” 
any diftin& idea of any thing, capable of being excited, and coms: 
municated, in the manner the heat was, excited and communicated 
in thefe experiments, except it be motion.’ Pp. 98. 


We beg leave to enter out caveat againft this conclufion. 
One faé cannot militate againft a feriés of obfervations, 
which ¢onfitm the exifténce of an igneous fluid; and various 
fources of the heat, which count Rumford has not noticed, 
may yet be traced. The chips, indeed, had not loft the capas’ 
city of heat which they poffeffed before the operation; but 
much of the metal muft have been broken into duft, or inte 
very minute parts; and it was not the whole, but a portion 
only, that was examined. Other fources of heat, viz. com= 
preflion. and condenfation, have not been confidered. ‘The 
ferce with which the borer acts is immenfe; and its whole 
power is exerted in compreffing the parts which it enters and 
cuts opt. As Mr. Piétet’s experiments feem to prove that two 
hard incompreffiible bodies m friction do not excite heat, we 
_fhould rather look for the fource of the heat (in the prefent 
experiments) in the caloric of the metal than in the motion. 

. § V. Obtervations on the Foramina. Thebefii of the Heart. 
By Mr. John Abernethy, F. R.S. Communicated by Eve 
rard Home, Efg. F. R. S.’ 

Anatomifts well know that the coronary veffels of the heart 
feem occafionally to terminate in its cavity, or at leaft that 
their fubftance is fo tender, as often to allow their being Tup- 
tured. On.the former fuppofition, the terminations have been 
called, from their original .obferver, Foramina Thebefii. , 
They are principally obierved on the right fide ; and, as, from 
tye peculiar termination gf the coronary vein on that fide, the. 
veffel is fometimes {ubjected to the danger of obftruction frani’ 
too great diftenfion of the right auricle amd: ventricle, Mr. 
Abernethy feems to confider thefe foramina as a wife segs 
fion of nature, to prevent ftagnatidn in the nutrient veffels of 
the organ. ~The diftenfion muft particularly take place.in an 
obfiruction of the circulation through the lungs, 


“* Having been attentive to fome very bad cafes of pulmonary 
confumption, from a defire to witnefs the effeéts of breathing mé= 
ditated air in that’ complaint, I was led to a more particular exa- 
nfifationr of the ‘Heart of thofe’pstients*who died. In thefe eafes; I 
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found, that by throwing Common coarie waxen injeétvon into the 
arteries and veins of the heart, it readily flowed into the cavities of 
that organ ; and that the left veniricle was injeéted in the firft place, 
and moft completely. When the ventricle was opened, and the 
effufed injeétion removed, the foramina thebefii appeared both nu- 
Merous and large, and diftended with the different col: ured wax 
which had been impelled into the coronary arteries and veins. 
Upon eight comparative trials, made by injeéting the veffels of 
hearts taken from fubje&s whofe lungs were either much difeafed, 
or in a perfeétly found ftate, I found, that in the former. common 
injeGtion readily. flowed, in the manner which I have defcribed, 
into all the cavities of the heart, but principally into the left ven- 
tricle ; whilft, in many of the latter, I could not impel the leaft 
quantity of fuch coarfe injeétion into that cavity.’ P,. 104, 


- As our author’s arguments lead rather to an explanation of 
the neceffity that the veffels fhould open into the cavities of the 
heart on the righz fide, we do not perceive the reafon which, 
in difeafed /ungs, fhould make them particularly large on the 
left. It may be admitted that, on that fide alfo, there is a ne- 
ceffity for the fame contrivance, when the circulation is greatly 
accelerated ; but this 2ffords no peculiar reafon for their en-— 
largement there in pulmonic cafes, where, though the pulfe is 
quick, it is alfo {mall. We allow, that they fhould rather open, 
in a natural ftate, into the right cavities, as the blood requires, 
after circulation, to be agein expofed to air in the pulmonar 
veffels; but this would render it more neceflary, that, in mn 5 
‘monic difeafes, the foramina on the right fide fhould be en- 
larged.. On the whole, the apertures are more probably ex- 
cretory veffels enlarged trom difeafe, than openings for the ree 
lief of diftended veflels {ince we find, in other mufcular or- 
gans, no great neccflity for obviating the effe&ts of occafional 
obftruétion, and no part of the ftructure of a coronary veffel 
1s fo delicate and minute, as to lead us to think that its func- 
tions, at leaft its uninterrupted functions, are of great import- 
ance in the fyftem. | 

In difeafes of the lungs, Mr. Abernethy has found the fora- 
men ovale frequently open. ‘Fhis he properly explains from a 
deficiency of blood in the left auricle, and a redundancy in the 
right. As the foramen is originally clofed by membranes over- 
lapping each other, this unequal diftenfion may again form an 
aperture. This accounts alfo for the blue colour fometimes 
obfervable jn the complexions of heétic perfons; for, if all 
the blood paffes through the lungs, whatever may be the pain» 
apd oppreffion to the patient, the whole muft receive its por- 
tion of oxygen. 7 a 

‘VL An Analyfis of the earthy Subftance from New 
South Wales, called Sydneia or Teria Auftralis, By Charles ~ 
Hatchet, Efq. F.R.S? } 
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The earthy fubftance from New South-Wales feems to be 
certainly the Growan clay, that is, decompofed granite, with- 
out any admixture of a new earta. Mr. Klaproth had form. 
ed that opinion in confequence of his experiments ; but fome 
chemifts cf credit fufpected that Mr. Wedgwood and Mr, 
Klaproth had tied different kinds of earth. The fubjeé is 
now fully cleared. Mr. Hatchett undoubtedly tried the true 
earth from New Holijand, and even a portion of that, from. 
which the fpecimen examined by Mr. Wedgwood was taken. 

© VIL. Abfira& of a Regifter of the Barometer, Thermo- 
‘meter, and Rain, at Lyndon, in Rutland, for the Year 1796. 
By Thomas Barker, Efg. Communicated by Mr. Timothy 
Lane, F. R, S.’ 

The harometer was higheft in Octoher, viz. .at 30.07, and 
loweft in May, 28.33; the mean height was 29.2. The 
range of the thermometer, abroad, was from 80 to 144. The 
mean heat of April, as ufual, was about 51°; the quantity of ° 
rain, 22.082. in the journal of the fociety for 1797, the 
mean height of the barometer was 29.92; the mean height of. 
Six’s thermometer, 49.4; of the common thermometer about. 

; of the hygrometer 79.2; the quantity of rain was 
22.697. The mean heat of April was 47.8. This is mucht 
below the ftandard of the mean heat of the whole year, with” 
which in general the mean heat of April, according to the ob- 
fervation of Mr. Kirwan, nearly coincides. | 

‘ VIII. An Account of fome Endeavours to afcertain a 
Standard of Weight and Meafure, By Sir George Shuck-, 
burgh Evelyn, Bart. F. R.S, and A. S.’ 

This excellent paper being incapable of fatisfactory abridg- 
ment, we fhall merely notice the author’s object, and the re- 
fults, To avoid all the difficulties which arite from determin- 
ing the centre of motion and ofcillation in pendulums, our. 
author propofed to make the ftandard meafure the difference 
of vibrations of a pendulum, compared with the difference of 
length ; or thence to determine its abfolure length; and to 
afcertain the weight of a certain bulk of diftilled water, ina 

iven ftate of the atmofphere. The various delicate machinery 
or this purpofe, fir G. S, Evelyn defcribes at length. 


‘ In conclufion,’ (he fays) ‘ it appears that the difference of 
the length of two pendulums, fuch as Mr. Whitehurft ufed, 
vibrating 42 and 84 times in a minute of mean time, in the lati-: 
tude of London, at 113 feet above the level of the fea, in the tem- 
perature of 60°, and the barometer at 30 inches, is = 59.89358 
inches of the parliamentary ftandard; from whence all the meafures 
of fuperficies and capacity are deducible, 

‘ That, agreeably’ to the fame fcale of inches, a cubic inch cf 


pure diftilled water, when the barometer is 29,74 inches, and ther- 
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niémeter at 66°, weighs 252,422 parliamentary grains; from. 
whence all the other weights may be derived. 

“~* As 4 funmary of w hat hag been done, I hope it may now be 
faid, that we have attained thefe three objects ; 

‘¢ tft. An invariable, and at all times communicable, meafure 
of Mr. Bird’s fcale of length, now preferved in the houfe of com= 
mons; which is the fame, or agrees within an infenfible quantity, 
with the’ ancient ftandards of the realm. 

*€ odly. A flandard weiglit of the fame character, with reference’ 
to Mr. Harris’s Troy pound. . 

* 3dly. Béfides the quality of their ‘being invariable, (without 
deteétion,) and at all times communicable, thefe ftandards will have 
the additional property of introducing the leaft pofffble deviation 
from dncient practice, or inconvenience in modern ufe.”? Pp. 174, 


Ona comparifon of Mr. Troughton’s (cale with a variety: 
of others, its accuracy is firmly oftablithed, The greatett 

fhble error in this fcale fcarcely exceeds +359 part of an inch, 
and the chance is nine to one that it is not fo great: the meat 
probable error is =,00016, and it is four to one that the error: 
does not exceed’.00002. This accuracy is about three times 
as great as that of Mr. Bird's fcales, and nearly equal to that 
of the divifions.of our author’s equatorial inftrument, made by 
Ramfden. The following note from this paper deferves tran- 
{cription. 


* As I am now upon the fubjeé& of foreign meafure, it may not 
bé quite out of place to fay a word on the length of the ancient 
Roman foot, which I am enabled to do with fome precifion. 

“* Some years ago, when I was in Italy, I had feveral opportu- 
nities of afcertdining the length of this meafure, by actual exami- 
nation of the Roman foot rules, of which I have met with nine, 
viz. two in the Capifol at Rome; one imthe Vatican ; five in the 
mufeum at Portici, near Naples; and lafily, one in the Britith 
Mufeum, fent from Naples by fir William Hamilton. They were 
all of brafs, except one half-foot, of ivory, with a joint in the 
middle, refembling oyr common box or ivory rules: and, by re- 
ferénce to my journal kept at that time,I find the mean refult from 
all the nine rules, viz. by taking both the whole and the parts of, 
each, (for they were divided into 12 inches, and alfo into 16ths, or 
digits,) gave, for the length of the cfd Roman foot, in Englifh: 
inches, correfpondent to Mr. ‘Bird's meafure, =11,0063. 

- © In confirmation alfo of this conclufion, and agreeably to the 
idea of Monf. de la Condamine, in the * Journal of his’ Tour to 
Ttaly,’”’ I took the dimenfions of feveral ancient buildings, viz. the. 
interior diameter of the temple of Vefta; the width-of the arch of 
Severus ; the door of the Pantheon ; and the width of the bafe of 
the, quadrilateral pyramid. of. Ceftius, which, .it is. cyrious to, eb-; 
ferve, I found exactly 100 old Roman feet, and 125 feet high, 
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This I do not remember to have feen noticed by any. former. ttas 


¥eller. | | 
~. The mean refult of thefe experiments 


gave me - - ~ 214617 Englifly ches, 
- Ditto, as before, from the rules 11,606 ditto. 
"Fhe mean of the two modes of deter= : 
mination is: - - 11,612 ditto. . 


¥ may add, that in the Capitol is a ftone, of no very ancient date 
however, let into the wail, on which is engraven the length of 
feveral meafures, from whence I took the following : 

The ancient Roman foot, = 11,635 Englith inches. 

The modern Roman palm, = 8,82 ditto. 

The ancient Greek foot, = 12,09 ditto.’ P. 169. 


« TX. A new Method of computing the Value of a flowly 
converging Series, of which all the Terms are affirmative. 
By the Rev. John Hellins, F. R.S. and. Vicar of Potter’s- 
Pury, in Northamptonibire. In a Letter to the Rev. Dr, 
Mafkelyne, F. R. S.-and Aflronomer Royal.’ | 
_ This new method will greatly facilitate the labours of the 
aftronomer. A flowly converging feries may, by its affift- 
ance, be computed to ten or twelve places of figures ina few. 
~ hours, and to 4ix or feven in a very thert time. 
The meteorological journal of the fociety concludes the vo. 


lume. 
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Ariftotle’s Ethics and Politics, comprifing his pradtical Philo» 
Sophy, tranflated from the Greek. Illufirated by Introduéiions 
and Notes ; the Critical Hiftory of his Life; and a new Ana- 
lyfis of his fpeculative Works; by ‘Fobn Gillies, LL.D. 
&c, 2 Vols. 4to.* 27. 25. Boards. Cadell and Davies, 


1797: . 
AMONG the illuftrious fages of antiquity, noone can be 


named whofe mind took a wider range over the varied fields of 
knowledge than Ariftotle. Under tie comprehenfive divi- 
fions of God, man, and nature, he has treated of almoft every 
fubject that is moft interefling to his fellow-creatures, whether 
confidered as individuals, or as members of civilifed fociety. 
Tt may alfo be remarked, in honour of this profound philofo- 
pher, that he is minute as well as great; that, to the moft 
elevated views, he adds a patience of refearch, anda habit of 
inveftigating every fubject in its firft principles, which no other. 
writer ever difplayed to fuch extents In confequence of thefe 
excellencies, his: works may be confidered as an univerfal ab- 
ftract of {cience. ‘ But various-caufes have tended, at differ- 
ént times, to obfcure his remains, or to throw over them a 
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falfe luftre. His hooks have been mutilated’ and corrupted. 


‘Theologians have in one century profcribed him, and in the 
next almoft adored him. - Sophifts have endeavoured to fhel- 


ter themfelves under bis authority, and to eftablith their mife- 


rable produGtions under the fanétion of his name. His doce 
trines and his tenets have been mangled and diftorted by unfkile 
ful tranflators, or mifreprefented by the prejudice and igno- 
yance of a numerous herd of commentators. He himielf, 
indeed, on many occafions (if we can truft to the text that 
we now poffefs), feemed too fond of abftraGlion, and too much 
inclined to fubtilife, with fuperfluous difquilition, on the mere 
figns of things, and what can only be regarded as the imple- 
ments of fcience. This habit unfortunately caught the falfe 
tafte of the fcholaftic ages, on the revival of letters; and thofe 
portions of his works which are now (perhaps defervedly) 
neglected, were the only parts that were then ftudied, In this 
refpect, Plato and Ariftotle have nearly experienced the fame 
fate. <‘ It feemed high time, therefore,’ fays Dr. Gillies, ¢ to 
draw the line between thofe writings which ftill merit the moft 
ferious attention of the modern cy, and thofe of which the 
peruial is fuperfeded by more accurate and more complete in- 
formation ’ 

Of the works which are here prefented to the public, we 
cannot give a better account than by adopting the language of 


the tranflator. 


* The “ Ethics to Nicomachus and the Politics” ought never to 
have been disjoined, fince they are confidered by Ariftotle him- 
felf as forming effential parts of one and the fame work; which, 
as it was the laft and principal object of his ftudies, is of all his 
performances the longeft, the beft conneéted, and incemparably 
the moft interefting. The two treatifes combined, conftitute what 
he calls his prafical philofophy ; an epithet to which, in compa- 
rifon with other works of the fame kind, they will be found pecu- 
liarly entitled. In the Ethics, the reader will fee a full and fatisfac- 
tory delineation of the moral nature of man, and of the difcipline 
and exercife beft adapted to its improvement, The philofopher 
fpeaks with commanding authority to the heart and affections, 
through the irrefiftible conviétion of the underftanding. His mo- 
rality is neither on the one hand too indulgent, nor on the other 
impraéticable. His leffons are not cramped by the narrow, nor 


perverted by the wild fpirit of fyftern; they are clear induétions, 
flowing naturally and fpontaneoufly from a copious and pure fource 


of well-digefted experience. 
* According to the Stagirite, men are and always have been not 


anly moral and focial, but alfo political animals; in a great meas 
fure dependent for their happinefs and perfection on the public in- 


fiitutions of their refpeétive countries. 


The grand inquiry, there- 
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fore, is, what are the different arrangements that have been found 
under given circumftances, practically moft conducive-to thefe 
fmain and ultimate purpofes? This queftion the author endeavoured 
to anfwer in his ‘ Politics,” by a careful examination of two hun- 
dred fyftems of legiflation, many of which are not any where elfe 
defcribed ; and by proving how uniformly, even in political mat- 
ters, the refults of obfervation and experiment confpire with and 
confirm the deduétions of an accurate and full theory. In this in- 
comparable work, the reader will perceive “ the genuine {pirit of 
laws’? deduced from the {pecific and unalterable diftinctions of gos 
vernments; and with a fmall effort of attention, may difcern not 
only thofe difcoveries in fcience, unjuftly claimed by the vanity of 
modern writers, but many of thofe improvements in praétice,- er- 
Fronsoufly afcribed to the fortunate events of time and chance in 
thefe latter and more enlightened ages. The fame invaluable trea- 
tife difclofes the pure and perennial {pring of all legitimate authe- 
rity; for in Ariftotle’s “ Politics,” and His only, government is 
placed on fuch a natural and folid foundation, as leaves neither its 
@rigin incomprehenfible, nor its ftability precarious: and his con- 
clufions, had they been well weighed, muft have furmounted or 
fuppreffed thofe erroneous and abfurd doétrines which long upheld 
defpotifm on the one hand, and thofe equally erroneous and fill 
wilder fuppofitions of conventions and compacts, which have more 
recenjly armed popular fury on the other. Vol, i. P. vi, 


But Dr. Gillies does not appear before the public in the 
humble office of a mere tranflator. He will be found to be an 
abie commentator and a very ufeful guide to the ftudent who 
withes to appretiate fairly the merits of the venerable Stagirite. 
His Analyfis,-or Review of the Speculative Works, is replete 
with sation and {hows how little originality the metaphy- 
ficians (as they are called) of modern times have to boaft 
at the fame tine, the reader will be aftonifhed at the afperfions 
that have been caft on this philofopher, and at the fentiments 
which have been falfely attributed to him by Hobbes, Male- 
branche, and others. ‘The fact is, that few writers have read 
Ariftotle in the original; but the majority have embraced the 
erroneous opinions of his commentators. 

We fhall give a few extracts from this part of the works 
which will do honour to the great original, as well as evinge 


the learning and affiduity of Dr. Giilies—On the Organon— 


6 In as few words as feemed confiftent with perfpicuity, I have 
thus endeavoured to explain the nature and defign of Ariflotle’s 
Organon; a work which has often been as fhamefully mifrepre- 
fented, as it was long moft grofsly mifapplied. In that fcholaftic 
jargon, which infolently ufurped during many centuries the name 
of philofophy, fyllogifms were perverted to purpofes for which their 
inventor declares them totally unfit, and employed on fubjects in 
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which his uniform practice thews that he confidered them as altoz 
ufelefs. Our acquaintance with the properties of things, he’ 
perpetually inculcates, muft be acquired by patient obferv ation; 
generalifed by comparifon and indu&ion ; but wheh this’ foundation’ 
igonce laid, the words by which our generalizations are expreffed, 
deferve not merely to be regarded as the materials in which ‘our’ 
knowledge is embodied, or the channels by which it is communi-’ 
cated, but to- be confidered in the two following refpeés, as the’ 
principles or fources from which new kriowledge-may: be derived, 
Firft, by means of a fkilful arrangement of accurate and well- 
Chofen terms, many procefles of reafoning may be performed by’ 
difcerning ‘the relations and analogies of words, with a certainty as’ 
great, and with a rapidity far greater, than thefe proceffes could pof-' 
fibly be carried on, were we obliged, in every ftep of our progrefs,' 
tofix our attention on things. Every general term is confidered by’ 
Ariftotleas the abridgment of a definition, and every definition is de-' 
riominated by hima colleétion, becaufe it isthe refult always of obfer-' 
vation and comparifon, and often of many obfervations and many 
comparifons, ‘The improvements in mathematics have advanced? 


" from age to age, chiefly by improving the language, that is the figns, 


by which mathematical truths are expreffed ; and the moft import= 
ant difcoveries have been made in that noble feience, by continually’ 
fimplifying the objects of our comparifons; or, in other words, 
by finding elear expreflions for ratios, including the refults of many’ 
others. -In all other {ciences, this inveltigation is of the utmoft im- 
portance; and, in many of them, our knowledge will be found tor 
advance almoft exactly in proportion to the fuccefs,with which our 
language is improved. When terms, therefore, are formed and ap- 
plied with that propriety which perpetually fhines in the Stagirite’s 
writings, his general formulas of reafoning afford an analytic art, 


which may be employed as an engine for raifing new truths on thofe 


previoufly eftablifhed ;, and if modern languages do not afford the 
fame advantage precifely in the fame degree, it is not from the in- 
efficacy of words as figns, but from the inefficacy of figns ill 
chofen and iil arranged; “fiom i impropriety of application, contempt 
of analogy, and abufe of metaphor.’ Vol, i. p. 78. 


Ariftotle’s vindication of truth, in oppofition to the Skep- 
tics, is an admirable fpecimen of his acumen and ftrength of 
mind ; but the paflage is too long for quotation. 

~On fpace and time— 


¢ Ariftotle obferves, that the four kinds of change or motiong 
formerly defcribed, all finally refolve themfelves into lation, or 
ehange of place; and that place is only a modification of fpace,, — 
that unfubftantial being, of which no other definition can be given 
pe that it is the recipient of body. As our conception of {pace 
finates in that of body, and our conception of motion in that 

d fpace, fovour conception of time Originates in. that of -motion ; 
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ahd particularly in'thefe regular and equable motions carried on it 
the heavens, the parts ‘of which, from their perfeé fimilarity te 
each other, are correct meafures of the continuous and fucceffive 
quantity called time, with which they are conceived to co-exift, 
Time therefore maybe defined the perceived number of fuéceffivé 
movements; for as number afceftains the greater or leffer quantity 
of things numbered, fo time afcertains the greater or leffer quantity 
of motion performed... An inftant is nota part, but the boundary 
of time ; whofe elements are the perceptible intervals bounded 
inftants, If body, therefore, had a beginning, fo mutt fpace, 
motion, and time, which are conceived merely as affections of 
body, or of each other. If body: cannot be {uppofed infinitely exe 
tended, without fuppofing a contradiction, (for what quantity can 
aétually exiit of which the magnitude cannot be afcertained and 
exprefied ?) fo ‘neither can any of its properties; and therefore mos 
tion cannot be infinite; nor time, which is conceived felely as the 
meafuré.of motion, a mere. fiction of the fancy, pofféffing no real 
exiftence independently of us and our thoughts. The very effence 
of- infinity, again, confifts in privation ; it is a word denoting not 
a conception, but the negation of all coneeption ; fo that the errors 
‘committed on this’fubje& by the ‘ancients, aud repeated by fome 
modern philofophers, and even fome modern mathematicians, prof 
ceed from their realizing a non-entity, and affigning a pofttive 
archetype, or what they call'an idea, to a word, which is merely 
a fign that no fuch archetype or idea exifts. Body and fpace ‘can- 
net be conceived as infinite either in greatnefs or littlenefs ; and 
although its adjunét’ of motion or time is imagined to be fo cons 
ceived, this arifés from a mere illufion of the fancy, which, not 
retaining the parts of time firft- taken, continually adds new parts, 
but without increafing the whole; fince the former parts are con. 
tinually annihilated, as the latter are created. ‘To realife infinity 
muft, in all our reafonings, neceffarily lead to abfurdity ; thus, to 
give our author’s example, to’ fuppofe an infinite progreffion of 
caufes in making and afranging the world, is the fame thing as fups 
pofing it made or arranged without any caufeat all.’ Vol. i.e, 119. 


The following confiderations, as applied to the proof of the 
exiltence of God, cannot be too well known, 


« Energy, then, as the word denates, is always faid in’ reference 
to aGtion ; and that ‘is’ faid to exift in energy, Which executes its 
peculiar work, or performs its peculiar fun@tion, The ftate of 
energy is the moft perfect ftate of exiftence in which any objeé 
can be exhibited.; asa mafter thinks he has perfected his {cholar 
when he fhews him performing fkilfully the proper work of the art 
i) which he was inflru&ed: Though energy always implies action, 
yet.all actions are not energies. The actions of building, carving, 
healing, learning, refpectively terminate in a houfe, a anos health, 
and fcience.' But the actions of thought, of life, and of happi- 
nefs, (which is a kind of ifs.) have not any natural limit, bug 
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may proceed eternally revolving on themfelves, perfect without ade 
dition, complete in every inftant. That things effentially different 
may be diftinguifhed by different names, Ariftotle calls’ limited 
a&ions, motions; the unlimited, energies; obferving, that in the ’ 
fcale of being there is a continual afcent from mere powers and cas 
pacities to motions or imperfect energies, properly fo called, becaufe 
terminating in nothing more excellent than themfelves. Thofe 
operations, which terminate in a certain work, are only perfect in 
the work or production in which they are fixed and concentrated ; 
as painting in the picture, building in the edifice. But energies 
mot terminating in any work or production, are complete and per- 
fe& in themfelves. The former belong in a certain fenfe to the 
work in which they are embodied; the latter can belong only to 
the energifing principle, which, when unceafingly active, as the 
firft efficient caufe was proved neceflarily to be, is fimple, unmixed, 
and pure energy. 

¢ On fuch a principle as this, eternally and fubftantially active, 
both the heavens and the earth depend. He is the fpring of mo- 
tion, the fountain of life, the fource of order and of beauty. All 
our obfervations and all our reafonings lead us irrefiftibly to this 
conclufion ; for in all the motions or changes of body or matter, 
there muft always be one part aéted upon as well as another that 
aéts, otherwife no action, and therefore no motion, could poflibly 
take place.' But when we feparate this acting part from the inert 
mafs with which it is united, the fame reafoning will {till apply to 
it; it cannot be felf-moved wholly, and the part which gives the 
impulfe muft always be different from that which receives it. By 
our divifions and fubdivifions without end, we fhall therefore never 
come nearer to a folution than at firft fetting out, but fhall always 
be compelled to confider matter as fomething fit to be moved, 
‘changed, or acted upon, but conftantly deriving its motion, change, 
or activity from fome foreign caufe. The prime mover, then, is 
neceflarily immaterial ; and therefore indivifible, immoveable, im- 
paffive, and invariable ; ever actuating this vifible fyftem, asis plain 
from the phenomena, according to the beft principles both of in- 
telleétion and volition, which exactly coincide, when traced up to 
Deity, their ultimate fource. The phanomena of the univerfe are 


not unconneéted and epifodical, like an ill-written tragedy ; but all 


of them regulated and adjufted with confummate harmony, The 
Divinity, who comprehends and directs the whole, is not himfelf 
divifible in parts, nor comprehenfible by magnitude, fince all mag- 
nitude may be meafured; and what finite magnitude can exert in- 
finite power? He ever is what he is, exifting in energy before 
time began, fince time is only an affection of motion, of which 
God is the author. That kind of life which the beft and happieft 
of men lead occafionally, in the unobftruéted exercife of their 
higheft powers, belongs eternally to God in a degree that fhould 
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excite admiration in propertion as it furpaffeés compréhenfion.’ 
Vol. i. Pp. 133. | 
We now’ proceed to a_confideration of the Ethiés and the 
Politics, of which Dr. Gillies has given atranflation, The for- 
mer treatife is as various in its topics a8 copious in its illuftra- 
tion, and as conneéted in its parts as any that can be named on 
the fame fubje&t, even the admirable work of Cicero not ex- 
cepted, though it has not the fame methodical trammels, or fo 
many formalities of divifion and fubdivifion. Every book is 
preceded by an introdudtion, containing a foft of fyllabus of the 
eneral argument, wih fuch appofite remarks as arecalculated 
to illuftrate the refpective fubjects. | As fpeci:mens of the Sra 
girite’s morality, we offer the following extracts. On the 
pofition, that our habits are voluntary, he argues thus : 


‘ Ends are, then, the objeéts of volition; and the means of at- 
taining them are the obje¢ts of deliberation and preference ; which, 
being converfant only about fuch things as are in our own power, 
the virtues immediatély proceeding from them muft alfo be in our 
own power, and voluntary, as weil as the contrary vices: The 
poet’s fentiment therefore is but partially true: 


*¢ None choofes wretchednefs, or fpurns delight,” 


‘ The latter claufe cannot be difputed; but the former muft be 
denied, otherwife we muft reject the doétrine juft eftablithed, thar 
man is the author of his own actions; and that thofe things, whofe 
principles or caufes are in ourfelves, are alfo in our own power, 
Yet thefe truths are attefted by common fenfe and univerfal expe- 
rience. Criminal aétions are punifhed by law, when not com- 
mitted either through compulfion or ignorance; in which cafes they 
are pardoned, as not proceeding from ourfelves.  Praife worthy 
aétions, on the other hand, are encouraged and honoured ; that as 
men are deterred from vice by the dread of punifliment, -they may 
be excited to virtue by the hope of reward. But were not our con- 
duét voluntary, fuch perfuafives to virtue would be ufelefs and ab- 
furd ; and there would be no more fenfe in-exhorting a man to his 
duty, than in perfuading him not to fee) cold or heat, thirft or hun. 
ger. Crimes committed through ignorance are only excufablewhen 
the ignorance is involuntary ; for when the caufe of it lies in our- 
felves, it is then juftly punifhable; as in that ancient law which 
infliés a double penalty on crimes done in drunkennefs. The iys 
norance of thofe laws, which all nay know if they will, does not’ 
excufe the breach of them; and negle& is not pardonable, where 
attention ought to be beftowed. But perhaps we'are incapable of 
atterition” This’ however is our own fault; fince the incipacity 
has ‘been contrafted’ by-our continual careleffnefs; as the evils of 
injuftice and intemperance are contraéted by the daly Cothmiffion’ 
of ‘iniquity, and the daily indulgence in volaptuoufnels. For fu@h 
as onr aétions are, fuch muft or habits becomé; atnith cons’ 
Crit. Rev. Voit. XXIV. Sept. 1798. E 
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firmed by fuch univérfal experience, that to be ignorant of it be- 
trays the groffeft ftupidity. It is plain therefore that our vices are 
voluntary; fince we voluntarily do thofe things which we know 
muft produce them. But does it depend merely on our own wills 
to correct and reform our bad habits? It certainly does not; -nei- 
ther does it depend on the will of a patient, who has defpifed the 
advice of his phyfician to recover that health which is loft by his 
own profligacy. When we have throwna ftone, we cannot re- 
{train its Aight; but it depended entirely on ourfelves, whether we 
fhould throw it or not: The villain and the voluptuary are there- 
fore voluntarily fuch; becaufe the caufe of their turpitude lies folely 


in themfelves. Not only the vices of the mind, but even the im- 


perfections of the body, are juft fubjeéts for reproach, when they 
are not natural, but produced through our own indolence or neg- 
leé&t, We pity blindnefs, lichenefs,. or deformity, when they pros 
ceed from caufes independent on thofe affli&ed with them ; but they, 
are juft objets of reproach, when contracted through dronkennefs 
or any other fpecies of debauchery; and, in the fame manner, 
all vices and imperfections are blameable which originate in our- 


felves.” Vol. i, p. 206. 


In contrafting the facetioufnefs of a gentleman with the 
coarfenefs and illiberality of a buffoon, Ariftotle fhows, that, 
as the teacher of exterior manners, he could have rivaled a 
late courtly peer on his favourite fubjects. 


* As life requires repofe from ferious employment, and this re- 
pofe may be enlivened by amufement, there feems to be a virtue 
relative to the intercourfe of men in their hours of relaxation and. 
merriment, regulating both the matter andthe manner of their cons 
verfation, The ftrain of this converfation may be inore auftere or, 
more ludicrous than it ought, or may flow in that happy medium 
which is alone confiftent with propriety. He who feeks to raife 
laughter on all oecafions indifcriminately, without regard to de- 
cency, or to the pain inflicted on the object of his ridicule, is a low 
and contemptible buffoon : he who is himfelf totally incapable of 
exciting mirth, and who is fo far from relifhing, that he is highly. 
offended with the innocent -jefts of others, indicates a roughnefs 
and favagenefs of character, unbending hardnefs, and unfocial 
aufterity,; whereas true facetioufnefs confifts in graceful flexibility 
of mind and manners, which can affume all fhapes, and which be-: 
comes all; for as the habits of the body are known by its motions, 
fo are thofe of the mind. An immoderate propenfity to ridicule. 
being a more prominent and more con{picuous quality than the con- 
trary extreme.of fullen and ruftic gravity, and the greater part of 

mankind being inclined to delight in merriment, without.anxioufly. 
cramining whether it originates in a pure and proper fource;. bufs: 
nery,often paffes for facetioufnefs, although thére be the greateft 
ference between the coarfenefs of the one and the elegance of the. 
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other; for in facetioufnefs, which is the middle and proper habit, 
an eafy pliancy of humour is adorned with a graceful dexterity 
which fkilfully avoids whatever is indecent and illiberal ; never de- 
bafing the delicate gaiety congenial to the character of well edu- 
cated citizens, by the {malleft approximation to the vile raillery of 
profligates and flaves, The progrefs of letters and civility has a 
powerful influence on the refinement of wit and humour; witnefs 
the difference between the ancient and modern comedy. In the for- 
mer, the moft thameful reproaches, exprefied in the coarfeft lan- 
guage, formed a principal fource of the public entertainment; in 
the latter, the audience are taught chiefly torelifh the faint infinua- 
tion, and the delicate hint: with refpeét to beauty and gracefulnefs, 
the two ftyles of writing are marked by the ftrongeft differences,’ 
Vol. i. Pp. 250. 


In the Politics, a work which comprifes the moft important 
fubjects of government, laws, and political economy, Dr. 
Gillies is more profufe of comment and illuftration than he is 
with regard to the Ethics. In the introduction to the firft book, 
he endeavours to refute fome of Locke’s maxims of government ; 
and, by way of appendix to the fecond, he has reprinted, with 
additions, his interefting account of the little’ republic of St. 
Marino. 

As fpecimens of the differtation on politics, and of the tranf~ 
lation of it, we fubjoin the obfervations on the proper age 
for marriage, and on limited monarchy. 


‘ According to this fyitem of arrangement, the firft care of the 

legiflator ought to confift in afcertaining the age and”qualities of 
perfons fit to be joined in wedlock. Perfons fo united, ought to - 
defcend together into the vale of years; and their powers of prom 
ducing beings likethemfelves ought together to co-exift, uniformly to 
decay, and nearly atthe fame time to ceafe: the contrary of which 
feldom fails to occafion much domeftic uneafinefs. Refpegt alfo 
fhould be had to the fucceffion of children, who ought neither to be 
too remotely diftant, nor too clofely to tread on the heels of their 
parents. When the former takes place, parents can expect to de- 
rive but little benefit from their children ; and when the latter is the 
cafe, children will feldom entertain much reverence for their pa 
rents, who being nearly their equals in age, will be confidered as on 
a foot of equality in all other refpects; and with whom, therefore, 
they will be often ready to differ in matters of opinion, or to quar 
rel about matters of intereft. It happens moft fortunately that. all 
‘thefe ends and purpofes may be attained and anfwered by precifely 
the fame means, the coupling parties in wedlock at the proper and 
feafonable age. 

* About the age of feventy, men commonly ceafe to be hut 
bands; and after the age of fifty, women feldom become mothers. 
The times of entering into marriage for the different fexes ought te 
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be refpectively regulated by thefe extreme limits; which wiil reducer 
the fitreft’ marriageable age of women to eighteen, and of men te 

thirtv-feven, a little more or lefs; for the propriety of praéticak 

matters confifts not in an indivifible point. In confequence of 
this regulation, the contraéting parties, in that which forms one 
main objeét of their union, will enjoy the happieft correfpondence, 

their powers will fireultaneoufly flourifh, and fimultaneoufly de- 

cay. Premature conjunctions produce imperfect offspring, females 

rather than males, and thofe feeble in. make, and fhort in ftature. 

That this happens in the human race 49 well as in other animals, is 

vifible in the puny inhabitants of countries where early marriages. 

prevail. But to the fenwule fex premature wedlock is peculiarly 

dangerous, fince in confeqnence of anticipating the commands of 

nature, many of them {uffer greatly in childbirth, and many of 

them die, ‘Fhe evil reaches the mind itfelf, for early -habitudes 

make. the moft indelible impreffions ; and the germ of voluptuouf- 

nefs too fpeedily expanded, will penetrate the whole frame, and for. 

ever vitiate the character.’ Vol, ii. P. 244. 





‘ Royalty is not eafily cemolifhed by external violence; and this 
form of government often lafts long, fince honours are naturally 
durable in proportion as they are moderate. Royalty perifhes, 
however, through the mternal difcord of men in office, and through 
the prepofterous ambition of kings to make themfelves abfolute. 
At prefent, ftates are feldom erected into royalties; for amidft the 
great equality of mankind, few are thought worthy of unrivaHed 
pte-eminence, or deemed capable of fuftaining with dignity a law- 
ful and voluntary fceptre; and a king, whofe authority muft be: 
fupported by force or by fraud, immediately degenerates into a ty- 
rant. To the caufes, therefore, already mentioned of the deftruc- 
tion of monarchy, we muft add one peculiar to hereditary mo~- 
narchy; the contemptible characters of youths born in the purple, 
and their pronenefs to offenfive infolence. The authority of fuchy 
youths cannot be voluntarily endured ; and thus, the government, 
if a royalty, is effeétually deftroyed, and a tyranny, probably of 
fhort duration, fubftituted in its ftead. Thefe, and other fucly 


_ eaufes, produce revolutions im monarchies. 


* The means of their prefervation, it #s plain, muft in general be 
dire&tly contrary to the caufes of their deftruétion. As to limited 
monarchy, or royalty, the more it is limited, the longer it is likely 
to laft. Moderation, therefore, is the great prefervative of this’ 
form of government. Princes, the farther they recede from des 
fpotifm, and the nearer they approximate to equality of right with 
their fubjeéts, are the lefs expofed to hatred, envy, and all that 
train, or all thofe complications of paffions, w hich fo often prove 
ruinous to their power, Moderation long upheld the monarchy of 
the Moloffians. The royalty of Lacedzmon, which has proved fo 
permanent, was, from the beginning, moderated by divifion be- 
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tween two kings; and farther attempered, under Theopompus, by 
a due-mixture of popular and democrati¢ powers. When that 
wife prince -inftituted the office of the Ephori, he abridged the 
power of royalty, but increafed its ftabily. The fhort-fighted 
pride of bis queen afked-him, whether he was not afhamed to tranf- 
mit to hs pofterity a f{ceptre lefs {plendid than that which he had re- 
<eived from his anceftors? “ No, furely,’’ he replied; “ I fhall 
tranfinit te them a throne more ftedfaft and more durable.” Vol. ii, 
Ps 3926 


We cannot difmifs thefe volumes ‘without obferving, that 
the public are highly indebted to Dr. Gillies for the work 
which he has offered to their patronage—a-work that abounds 
with the moft folid maxims, and inculcates with peculiar force 
the moft unportant duties of focial lite—that is admirably cal- 
culated to unite practice with knowledge, and to form the en- 
lightened flatefman, while it encourages the patient ftudent in 
the purfuit of polite literature. — : 

In the life of Ariftotle, Dr. Gillies has been anxious to dif 
credit the few anecdotes that may be thought to.difhonour the 
venerable fubje& of his memoirs. The ftories of Diogenes 
Laertius, Aflian, and others, are rejected: and the whole is 
a pleating biographical fketch. 

ith regard to the tranflation*, we have occafionally com- 

pared it with the original, and find it fuficiently faithful, 
though neceffarily circuitous, and iometimes paraphratitical : 
but we think, that the doétcr might, in various parts, have 
polithed the ftyle to a higher degree of elegance; and there 
are a few paffages, on the import of which we may be per- 
mitted to differ in opinion from him. Where fo much, how- 
ever, has been done, and well done, it is Mvidious and un- 
grateful to complain. 





Defeription and Treatment of Cutaneous Difeafes. Order I. 
Papulous Eruptions on the Skin.. By Robert Willan, M.D. 
F.A.S. 400 15s. fewed. ‘Johnfon. 1798. 


CUTANEOUS difeafes in general have perplexed the 
younger practitioners, and the more uncommon ones have 
difconcerted the fagacity of phylicians otherwife experienced. 
Language, alone, was unable to fpeak with fufficient preci- 
fion ; and even the forcible chara¢teriftic terms of Linnzus 
left fomething in doubt—leit ideas not fufficiently vivid to af- 
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* Dr. Gillics thi ks that the Ethics were never tranflzted into any modern 
language : but the Catalogue of the Bibliotheca Pinc/liava woud have pointed 
out ab Itafian tranflatidn by Segui, publifhed in the yeai “1,50; and hy might 
have found that a French tranflation of the fame work by Orefme was printed” 
at Paris in 1484. ; , 
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certain the obje&t when feen. The ‘ tubera monftrofa diffor- 
mia,’ and fimilar defcriptions by Sauvages, were {till lefs 
pointed ; and modern authors, fenfible of this difficulty, have 
left the fubje&t, with few exceptions, to be inveftigated by 
each practitioner for his own ufe. His experience, for the 
fame reafon, muft die with him. | 

The prefent attempt muft therefore be received, not merely 
with refpect, but with avidity. The application of the mo- 
dern improvements of coloured plates, will take away much 
of the doubt which has hitherto followed even the beft defcrip~ 
tions ; and, if the ingenuity of the artift fhould not be able to 
exprefs every form of cutaneous eruption, it will be at jeaft 
of fervice to fix fome points to which the reft may be referred. 
In the nofology of Linnzus, for inftance, if the terms tuber- 
cle, puftule,: &c. were well afcertained, the other parts of the 
definition would be fufficiently clear. oes 

It is not fufficient, however, to fpeak more plainly to the 
mind through the medium of fight. Language muft come 
in aid: peculiar diftinétions, and accurate difcriminations, 
muft give clearnefs and confiftency to. a fubjeét hitherto 
little underftood. Dr. Wilian has fhown, that the more an- 
cient authors, from their confufion and inconfiftency, fail of 
giving that information which we might otherwife expect to 
receive from their remarks ;-and thofe who have occafionally 
confulted the moderns, have more frequently experienced ad- 
aan difficulties, ‘than a relief from thofe which they at firft 
elt. 

The defiderata, with regard to cutaneous difeafes, are faid 
to be — 


‘ 1. To fix the fenfe of the terms employed, by proper defini- 
tions. 

‘ 2. To conftitute general divifions or orders of the difeafes, 
from leading and peculiar circumftances in their appearance: to 
arrange them into diftinét genera: and to defcribe at large their 
{pecific forms, or varieties, 

‘ 3. To claffify and give names to fuch as have not been hi- 
therto fufficiently diftinguifhed. 

' © 4. To fpecify the mode of treatment for each difeafe.? 
P. ix. 





‘ In order to convey diftinét ideas on the fubjeét, I fhall eluci- 
date every genus by coloured engravings reprefenting fome of it’s 
moft {triking varieties. This method is new, and will be attended 
with many adwantages; though at the fame time fubjeé to a vari- 
e'y of imperfections. Such reprefentations cannot fufficiently ex- 
prefs the various degrees of opacity and clearnefs in puftules; nor 
the quantity or quality of the matter difcharged from fuperficial ul- 
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cerations:' neither can they extend to every minute circumftance in 
the courfe of a difeafe, being neceffarily taken at fome fixed pe- 
riod of it.—I would therefore with the drawings to be confidered 
only as auxiliaries to the verbal defcription : as fuch, they will be 
more efpecially ufeful in fhewing the number, form, fize and co- 
lour of the papulz, puftules, tubercles, fpots, &c. conftituting the 
difeafe, which appearances cannot always be clearly communicated 
in words.’ P. x. - 


Dr. Willan begins with definitions ; and thefe are illuftrated 
by figures, which clearly convey the author’s ideas. The 
moft inexperienced practitioner, comparing the figure with the 
defcription, will recognife the difeafe in the human body. 
The appearances defined are thofe of icurf, fcale; {cab, figma 
(a diftin& red {pot not elevated), papu/a (a {mall pointed ele- 
vation with an inflamed bafe), rath, macula (difcolouration), 
tubercle, veficle, and puftule.'  _ | 
* Cutaneous difeafes are divided by our author into papula, 
{cales, rafhes, veficles, puftules, tubercles, and fpots. The 
prefent number contains only the firft order; and this is divided 
into’ three genera, namely, ftrophulus, infantine eruptions ; 
‘lichen, {pring eruption, fcorbutic pimples, ‘&c.; and prurigo, 
univerfal itching. 

Strophulus is diftributed into five fpecies, viz. f. intertinétus, 
the diftin@ red gum; {. albidus, the white gum ; f. confertus, 
the tooth-rafh; f. volaticus, a tooth eruption, tranfitory, fuc- 
ceffive, confined in circles ; f. candidus. Our phyfician com- 
pares the defcriptions of different authors, and points out their 
inconiiftencies with accuracy. As the genus and fubordinate 
f{pecies are now diftinguifhed with great propriety, there can 
be no doubt of a ftandard, to which future defcriptions will be 
referred. The treatment isthe ufual one of the infantine flate ; 
and, therefore, he does not enlarge upon it. He fhows the 
connection of thefe different eruptions.with the ftate of the 
ftomach and bowels, and recommends proper precautions in 
thefe refpects. ' : 

The genus lichen confifts of five fpecies; 1. fimplex, 1. 
agrius, |. pilays, |. lividus, ]. tropicus. “The farft fort is at- 
tended with a little fever and irritation of the fyftem; the 
eruption fucceeds, and its duration is various. It is a difeafe 
of little confequence ; but it is likely to be confounded with 
purpura and miliaria. The former is, however, a ra/f, and 
. the latter a veficle. The eruption in queftion, indeed, fome- 
times affumes a veficular appearance ; but the error will do no 
injury, The treatment of the mild miliaria isnot different 
from that of the fimple lichen. 

The |. agrius is a more violent difeafe, attended with fever, 


verging to the typhus: the papulw are conne¢ted by a diffuled 
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rednefs, and occafionally become puftular. Sometimes it tere 
minates in a chronic puftular difeafe. In one cafe, here de- 
fcribed, it feemed to be an effort of nature to throw off fomee 
thing morbid, as it left weaknefs, indigeftion, &c. "Wehave 
frequently obferved this fpecies of the difeafe; and it is genes 
rally confounded by attendants, and fometimes even by prac- 
tuuoners, .with erylipelas, 


‘ The lichen agrius often requires a more active mode of prace 
tice, It is ufeful -to give at intervals two or three moderate dofes 
of calomel as a purgative; and afterwards, for fome weeks, the 
vitrioli¢ acid, three times a day, in the infufion of rofes, or with 
a decuéton of Peruvian bark. Any fharp, or ftimulating appli- 


_ €ation made to the fkin, when rough, inflamed, and chappy, very 


much. aggravates the complaint, and produces an intolerable fmart- 
ing. A mild, cooling unguent will, however, contribute to allay 
the troublefome heat, and itching: and for this purpofe I have 
found nothing more advantageous than the unguentun rofatum 
(Ph. Lond, Vet.) or the rofe pomatum fold by -perfumers.’ 
B. S40. : 
. The lichen pilaris refembles the 1. fimplex, differing only as — 
it affects the bulbous roots of the hair. The 1. lividus confifts 
of pimples of a darker hue, often intermixed. with petechiz, 
from poverty of living, &c. It fometimes cecurs as a fecon- 
dary fymptom of fyphilis, and is then more generally diffufed, 
with the puftules flatter, running into ulcerations. But this 
fymptom rarely occurs alone, though we have fometimes found 
it unaccompanied by others. Some practitioners have beeg, 
m fled by it, 

The |. tropicus is the prickly heat of warm climates, de- 
feribed by various authors who have written on tropical dif- 
eafesy-from whom Dr. Willan has tranfcribed too copivufly. 
A good account .of it is here given from Mr. Winterbotham, 
who obferved it at Sierra Leone. The prickly heat is not 
properly a difeafe; it is rather an effort of nature to throw off 
the accumulated impurities which the heat occafions, or is 
perhaps .a’ local affection of the fkin rendered irritable by the 
heat and perfpiration. ' 

The laft genus is prurigo, which the author has not proper] 
defined, We may term it an itching of the fkin, with fall 
papulz, feldom ditcoloured, conftant, increafed by heat, with- 
out fever or contagion. The fpecies are diftinguifhed by 
the epithets mitis, formicans, and fenilis, 

The firll ipecies generally arifes from want of cleanlinefs, 
and is ealily removed. The fecond is troublefome and obfti- 
nate. 


¢ Where the papule are of the larger fize above mentioned, 
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' their eruption is preceded by head-ach, ficknefs, and pains of the 
ftomach ; and if they be fuddenly repelled from ‘the furfaté, the 
fame fymptoms return im a violent degree. In other. cafes, the 
affe&tion of the fkin is not fo, obvioufly connected with a-diforder 
of the ftomach: neverthelefs it may in general be faid, that this 
fpecies of prurigo is-attended with a ftate of ill health in the con- 
ftitution ; for thofe perfons are moft liable to fuffer frequently from 
it, who are of a fallow complexion, who are:weak and fomewhat 
emaciated, or who labour under ob{truéctions of ‘the vifcera. The 
fame conclufion may be deduced from the nature of the caufes, 
‘which ufually precede the difcafe: thefe, I have often had occafion 
to obferve, are grief, watching, fatigue, and a poor diet. How- 
ever, as all perfons are not equally affected in the fame circumftan- 
ces, fomething muft neceffarily be referred to the original texture 
of the fkin, or ftate of the cutaneous glands. » With refpeéct to thiv 
predifpofition, I have only been able to remark, that the greater 
number of patients had a more than ufual coarfenefs or roughnefs 
of the fkin, which feemed often to have beem communicated here-’ 
ditarily : and that when the itching and papule ‘difappear at the’ 
termination of the difeafe, the cuticle is lefe dry, fcaly and thick 
ened.’ : P. 77. y 


Our author tried every mode of cure without fuccefs, and 
at laft found fixed alkali, with or without fulphur,. the beft 
remedy, the patient, at the fame time, drinking an infufion of 
faffafras and the tops of juniper: fometimes a little opiam was 
added. In our experience, though we have often been difap- 
pointed, we have moft effectually fucceeded with the ‘vitriolic 
acid. The hepatifed waters and applications feem to have 
been the moft ufeful of external remedies. —The prurigo feni- 
lis is well known to be almoft incurable; but the warm (per- 
haps the fulphurated) baths appear to be beneficial in this dif- 
eafe. In one inftance, it feemed to have been occafioned by 
a kind of pulex. 

The external pruritus is often highly diftreffing; and it 
fometimes feems to be connected with an internal ftate of the 
conttitution, ‘as diforders have been relieved by its coming on, 
and as death has fometimes followéd its too fudden repulfion. 
The varieties of its appearance are well known. Could we 
diffeminate more generally one new remedy, one new mode of 
alleviating this complaint, we would do it with pleafure. It 
may be.proper to fuggeft a fufpicion, that afcarides in. the rec- 
tum may excite this pruritus. in the neighbouring parts, and 
that a difeafed ftate of the urimary organs may have a fimilar 
effect. 

We have paid particular attention to this firft part of Dr. 
Willan’s work, becaufe it is much wanted, and becaufe its in- 
trinfic merit, as well as its embellifhments, claim our regard ; 
and- we hope that the cheering {miles of public approbation 
will urge hin forward in his career. 
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Oden, a Poem; fromthe German of Wieland. By William 
Sotheby, E/q. 2 Vals. 8vo. 12s. Boards; Cadell and Davies. | 


3798. 


"THE Oberon of: Wieland has long been celebrated in this 
country ; and ‘the Englith reader has long been defirous of 
fecing, in his own language, a piece fo popular among the 
Germans. Of a poem of fuch extent the merits can be 
fairly difplayed only by an analytis of its plan. 

The poem commences with a kind of prophetic exordium, 
which difclofes too much of the future ftory. The aétion be~ 
‘gins with the departure of Sir. Huon for Babylon. At Liba- 
non he meets with Sherafmin, the old efquire of his father, and 
informs him of the caufe of his journey, declaring that he had 
killed Scharlot, the treacherous fon of Charlemagne, who had 
wounded his brother and attacked fim. Charlemagne, in- 
cenfed at the death of his. fon and the falfe accufations of his: 
companions, had fentenced Huon to banifhment, even after 
he had, in the opinion of the world, proved his mnocence by: 
combat. ‘The nobles all interfere, and Charlemagne, \in fome 
degree appeafed -by their interceffion, promifes pardon to 

uon, , 


* Yet hear the terms; hear what no earthly power — 
“ Shall ever change !”—He fpoke, and ‘wav’d below 
. His feeptre, bent in anger o’er my brow— : 
**- Yes, thou may’ft live—but, inftant, from this hour 
“ Away: in exile rove far nations o’er : 
“Thy foot accurft fhall tread this foil no more, 
“ Till thou in due obedience to my will 
“ Shak, point by point, the word I fpeak fulfil ; 
* Thou dieft, if this unwrought thou touch thy native fhore. 


** Go hence to Bagdad : in high. feftal day 
« At his round table, when the caliph, plac’d 
“ In ftately pomp'with fplendid emirs grac’d, 
“ Enjoys the banquet rang’d in proud array, 
“ Slay him who lies the monarch’s left befide, 
“ Dafh from his headlefs trunk the purple tide, 
“ ‘Then to the right draw near, with courtly grace 
The beauteous heirefs of his throne embrace ; 
« And thrice with public kifs falute her as thy bride. 


“ And while the caliph, at the monftruous fcene, 
“ Such as before ne'er fhock’d a caliph’s eyes, 
|  §tares at thy confidence in mute furprize, 
“ Then, as the Eafterns wont, with lowly mien 
« Fall on the earth before his golden throne, 
* And gain (a trifle, proof of love alone) 
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“ That it may pleafe him, gift of friend to friend, 


‘¢ Four of his grinders at my bidding fend, 
“ And of his beard a lock with filver hair o’ergrown.’ Vol. i. 


P. 33¢ 


For this enterprife the knight now ‘prepares, and old She- 
rafmin accompanies him in his journey. They reach a wood, 
which Sherafmin vainly endeavours to prevent fir Huon from 
entering, by relating the mifchievous pranks of a wicked gob- 
lin who holds his court there. The account only ferves to 
make Huon more determined upon pafling through the wood : 
the old man fellows him, and they are bewildered, at night, 
amidft.its mazy paths. At length they difcover a central {pot ; 


¢ And while they gaz’d around in mute defpair, 
‘Mid the wild woods a diftant cattle gleams 
As woven from the evening’s rofy beams, 
It lifts itfelf, and glitters in the air. 
In Huon’s eye delight and terror ftole, 
In doubt, if truth or fancy charm his foul, 
Breathlefs he floats, as drawn by magic hand, 
And fees the caftle’s golden gates expand, 
And forth a filver car drawn on by leopards roll. 


‘ A boy more beauteous than the god of love 
In fmiling Cytherea’s foft embrace, 
Sat in the filver car with heavenly grace, 
And held the filken reins, and onward drove— 
“ Fly!” Sherafmin exclaims—* he comes !—we’re dead!” 
And feiz’d Sir Huon’s fteed, and fwiftly fled. 
** You’re loft, for ever loft, if you delay !?”— 
“ How fair he is!’ cries Huon“ Fair! away! 
*¢ A thoufand times more fair, a thoufand times more dread! 


“ Oh, fly, Sir! or your life’s not worth a fong!”— 
Sir Huon ftrives, indeed, but ftrives in vain; 
The oldman fpeeds in fulleft flight amain, 
And after hii drags Huon’s horfe along : 
O’er fiock and ftone, thro’ bufh and brake they race, 
Nor hedge nor ditch impedes their defperate pace : 
Nor ceas’d the wight to feamper, fear-purfu’d, 
Till clear from out the compafs of the wood, 
They find themfelves at laft amid an open fpace.. Vol. i, 
P. 52. 

A tempeft overtakes them in their flight; but the voice of 
Oberon is heard through the ftorm, inviting Huon to return and 
confide in him. Sherafmin ftill drags him on till they reach a 
convent, to which fome monks and nuns, difturbed in their 
proceffion, are haftening in confufion, Oberon appears 
among them, and founds his horn: at the found, the monks, 
the nuns, and Sherafmin, begin dancing, and cannot ceafe till 
Huon, who alone is free from the enchantment, entreats the 
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dwarf to let them reft: Oberon complies ; and then gives the 
knight a bowl, which will fupply him with wine whenever he 
lifts it to his mouth, and alfo the ivory horn, of which he has * 
already-witneffed the power, and which, by a-louder blaft, 
will fummen Oberon at any time to his affifiance. 

An epifode, in which Sir Huon delivers a damfel froma 
giant, occupies the gi¢ater part of the third canto. In the 
courle of his peregrinations, he refcues a Saracen from’a 
hon, and gives him the gobiet to refrefh him : but the magi¢ 
bowl refuies its wine to the unbeliever, and burns his hand. 


He 


* Raves, and roars, and {tamps, till wearied at the fcene 
The knight with facred fword, and threat’ning mien, 
On fudden to convert the bife blaiphemer goes.’ 


The infidel, however, flips away, leaps upon Huon’s fteed, 
and efcapes. | 

Having reached Babylon, the knight is entertained by,an 
old woman, moiher to the nurfe of the princefs. Se in- 
forms him that the princefs is to be married to Babekan, 
prince of the Drufes, on the morrow; bat-that fhe is difin- 
clined to her deftined hufband, in confequence of a dream, in 
whieh a dwarf, with a lily wand, had prefented to her a 
knight with blue eyes and golden hair. 

The nuptial morning arrives, and Rezia again has feen the 
blue-eyed ftranger in a dream. Sir Huon finds the drefs and 
equipage of an emir ready for him: thus appareled, he enters 
the banquet-hall. What follows fhould be told in the words ot 
the tranflation. 


* Now to the table he advances nigh, 
And with uplifted brow in wild amaze 
Th’ admiring guefts upon the ftranger gaze: 
Fair Rezia, tranc’d with fafcinated eye, 
Still views her dream and ever downward bends: 
The fultan, bufy with the bowl, fufpends 
. All other thoughts; prince Babekan alone, 
Warn'd by no vifion, tow'rds the gueft unknown, 
All fearlefs of his fate his length of neck extends. 


‘ Soon as Sir Huon’s fcornful eyes retrace 
The man of yefterday, that he, the fame 
Who lately dar’d the Chrifiian God defame, 
Sits at the left, bigh plum’din bridal grace, 
And bows the neck as confcious of his guilt: 
Swift as the light he grafps the fabre’s hilc; 
Off at the inftan. flies the heathen’s head ! 
And o'er the caliph and the banquet flied, 
Up fpirts his boiling blood, by dreadful vengeance fpilt} 
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‘ As the dread vifage of Meduia fell 
Swift fiafhing on the fight, with inftant view 
_ Deprives of life the wild-revolted crew ; 
While reeks the tow’r with blood, while tumults fwell, 
And murderous frenzy fierce and fiercer grown, 
Glares in each eve, and maddens every tone— 
Atonce, when Perfeus fhakes the viper hair, 
Each dagger ftiffens as it hangs in air, 
And every murderer ftands transform’d to living ftone! 


© Thus at the view of this audacious feat, 
The jocund blood that. warm’d each merry gueft 
Sufpends its frozen courfe in every breaft: 
Like ghofts, in heaps, ali fluv’ring from their feat - : 
They ftart, aiid grafp their fwords, and mark their prey; 
But fhrunk by fear, their vigour dies away : 
Each in its fheath their fwords remain at reft : 
With pow’rlefs fury in his look exprett, 
Mute funk the caliph back, and ftar’d in wild difmay,. 


* The uproar which confounds the nuptial hall 
Forces the dreamer from her golden trance : 
Round her fhe gazes with aftonith’d glance, 
While yells of frantic rage her foul appal : 
But as fhe turns her face tow’rds Huon’s fide 
How is it with him when he fees his bride!——~ 
“ *Tis the—'tis the herfelf!” he wildly calls: 
Down drops the bloody fteel ; the turban fails ! 
And Rezia knows her knight as float his ringlets wide, 


“ *Tis he!” fhe wild exclaims: vet virgin fhame 
Stops in her rofy mouth th’ imperfect fourtd : 
How throbs her heart! what thrillings ftrange confound ! 
When with impatient {peed the ftranger came, 
And, love-embolden’d, with prefumptuous arms 
Clafp’d in the fight of all her angel charms! 
And, oh! how fiery red, how deadly pale 
She chany’d, as love and maiden fear affail, 
The while he kift her lip that glow’d with {weet alarms ! 


‘ Twice had his lip already kift the maid— 
“ Where fhall the bridal ring, oh! where be found?” 
Lo! by good fortune, as he gazes round, 
Fhe elfine ring thines fuddenly difplay’d, 
Won from the giant of the iron tower :— 
Now, all unconfcious of ‘its magic power, 
This: ring, fo feeming bafe, th’ inppatient knight 
Slips on her finger, pledge of nuptial right— 
* With this, O bride belov’d! 1 wed thee fromthis hour {’"; 


-& Then, for the third time, at thefe words; again 
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The bridegroom kift the foft reluctant fair : 
The fultan ftorms and ftamps in wild defpair— 
** Thou fuffer’it, then—inexpiable ftain ! 
_ © This Chriftian dog to fhame thy nuptial day >— 
“ Seize, feize him, flaves !—ye die, the leaft delay! 
“ Hafte! drop by drop, from every throbbing vein, 
“ By lengthen’d agonies his life-blood drain— 
«© Thus fhall the pangs of hell his monftrous guilt repay !” 
Vol. i. P. 1546 


They rufh upon the knight; Rezia embraces him as a 
fhield ; he founds the born, and giddily they dance to its founds. 
When the mufic has ceafed,» Huon kneels down before the 
caliph, and requires, in the name of Charles, alock of his beard 
and four of his grinders: he alfo commands him to renounce 
his faith. Again the knight is attacked ; Sherafmin founds a 
louder biaft: it thunders; the palace rocks ; the crowd fall 
fenfelefs, and Obcron appears .He now afks Rezia if the wiil 
accompany Huon as his deftined’wife, or remain with her fa- 
ther, who, by his magic power, fhall lofe all recollection of 
the paft events. She chufes the lot of love, and mounts the 
fairy car. The car defcends near the fhore of Afkalon, and 
Oberon quits the lovers, having given to Huon a cafket with 
the lock ‘of the caliph’s beard and his teeth. At the fame time, 
he orders him to live with Rezia as with a fifter, till the pope 
has fanétioned their union, on pain of forfeiting his friend- 
fhip. The lovers embark with Sherafmin and Fatma, who 
anxioufly watch their conduct. Sherafmin now recounts the 
feparation of Oberon from his queen Titamia. ‘This tale, as 
borrowed from the January and May of Pope, or rather 
Chaucer, ts omitted in the tranflation. Oberon vows that he 
will never be reconciled to Titania till a youthful pair abfolve 
him from his vow, by a conftancy which fhall prefer death to 
conjugal infidelity. For a while Huon behaves with propriety, 
and converts Rezia, now called Amanda; but his religious 
feelings foon give place to more powerful ones. 

The travellers reach Lepanto: two veffels are in the port, 
one bound to Marfeilles, the other to Naples. Huon, eager 
to be relieved from the watchful Sherafmin, fends him in one 
of the fhips to bear the tidings of his fuccefs to France, while 
he himfelf purfues his way to Rome in the other. He has 
now no friend whofe continual prefence can reftrain him; and 
he and Amanda foon forfeit all claim to the protection of 
Oberon. A ftorm arifing, the captain orders his crew to draw 
lots, with a view of difcovering for whofe guilt the veffel is en- 
dangered. The lot falls upon the guilty Huon; and, like 
he muft deliver the ihip from the burthen of iniquity. 

hile he.is ftanding on the edge of the veflel, Amanda throws 
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her arms around him, and they precipitate themfelves together 
into the fea. The, tempeft then ceafes, and the thip proceeds 
in fafety. The lovers alfo efcape ;. for the ring with which 
Huon had betrothed himfelf to the ~pars act was t he feal of So- 
lomon : they are preferved by its unknown virtue, and caft on 
an ifland. This fpot, however, is a barren mafs of. volcanic 
matter ; and with difficulty can Huon procure even ber- 
rics for food. Day after day he mounts the heights ;_ but he in 
vain gazes over the ocean for fome friendly fail, and over the 
ifland for fome human habitation. At length he difcovers the 
dwelling of a hermit ; and with him Huon and Amanda enjoy 
repofe and happinefs. Some anxious thoughts, indeed, trouble 
them for their unborn. child; but an unexpected friend was 
near them ; for in the ifland was the fay ourite grotto of Titania. 
Amanda enters it alone. 


* At once, a fecret thudder gently fteals 

_ Along her frame, upon:a yielding feat 
She finks, where mofs and blooming.rofes meet. 
Now inly feels, thro’ bone and marrow feels, 
Thrill upon. thrill {wift-piercing anguith dart— 
Tis palt—t{weet languor fteals upon the fmart— 

_ It feems, that o’er her eyes pale moon-beams glide, 
Gradual, in deep and deeper fhadow dy’d, 
Till fofily hufh'd to fleep, oblivion {tills her heart. 


* And from within her a confufion gleams 
Of lovely fhapes ; fome o’er her fweep, fome roll’d, 
Each on the other floating, fold on fold; 
Mixture of wond’rous mood—and now it feems 
Before her knees three lovely angels ftand : 
Clear to her gaze their myftic rites expand : 
And, lo! a woman veil’d in rofeate ray, 
Holds to her lips, as dies her breath away, 
A wreath of rofes frefh that bud beneath her hand, 


‘ For the laft time her higher beating heart 
Thrills with a fhort and foftly-filenc’d pain— 
The forms are fled away—fhe {woons again— 
And now, without remembrance of a {mart, 
Wakes to foft notes, and feems afarto hear 
Their low-lull’d echoes dying from the ear. 
The fifter forms are vanifh’d from her view, 
Alone before her, rob’d in rofeate hue, 
The gracious elfine queen foft-fmiling deigns appear. 


‘ Within her arms repos’d.a new-born child : 
_ She gives it to Amanda—then, as blown 
At diftance, in a wink away is flown ; 
Sweet odors breathe where late the fairy fmil’d—=— « 
The dreamer ‘popes her difenchanied eyes, 
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And darts her and, while now the vifion flies, 
To catch the hem that gilds her robe of hght— 
In vain—the whole is vanifh’d from her fight— 
Her hand but -grafps the air—Amanda lonely lies ! 


* One pulfe-beat more—and how divinely great 
At once her mingled wonder and delight— 
She feels, flie fees, yet tfufts nor fenfe nor fight, 
She feels herfelf delivéred from her weight, 
While in her lap a quivering infant lies, 
More beauteous than e’er bleft a mother’s éyes: 
Frefh as a morning rofe, and fair as. love— 
And, oh! what thrills her fwelling bofom move, 
Whilft foft the feels her heart againft him fondiy rife. 


* She feels it—’tis her fon !—with rapture wild, 
Bath'd in warmi-tears from {weet fenfations preft, 
She clafps him to her cheek, her mouth, her breaft, 
And looks with eye unfated on her child. 

He knows hér, fure—fure anfwering rapture his, 
Leave her at leaft the vifionary blifs ! 

Lo! his clear eye to her’s refponfive fpéaks, © 

And lo! his little mouth that wiftful feéks 

Warm from ter lip to fuck the fweet o’erflowing kifs, 


* She hears the filent call—how quickly hears 
A mother’s deart! and follows it untaught, 
With fuch delight, fuch foul-tranfporting thought, 
That, fure, if angels bending from their {pheres 
Could gaze on earthly fcenes with envious eyes, 
Envy, at fuch a fight, had reach’dthe fkies. 
She lays the lovely fuckling on her breaft, 
While tendereft fympathy, fupremely bleft, 
Feels in her heart new fprings of pureft tranfport rife. 


¢ Meanwhile with ceafelefs fearch the groves around, 
Huon, two livelong hours had fought his bride ! 
But all in vain—bis eye no trace defcried : 
At laft he wanders to this holy ground : 
He ventures near and nearer to the {pot, 
Tries, unrefifted, the forbidden grot— 
Oh! heart-felt rapture! how fupremely bleft ! 
Amanda with an infant at her breaft,. 
Sunk in a flood of blifs, all elfe on earth forgot. 


+ Ye, whom kind nature gifted at your birth 
With that poffeffion which outweighs all joys, 
That endlefs treafure which no time deftroys, 
Not to be bought with all the wealth on earth; 
Which in this world of fin to God recalls, 


. Andin another where no fin enthralls, | 


Follows our heavenly being unconfin'd,-- wi 2 
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Gift of a feeling heart, and virtuous mind' 
Look, and behold that fight!—the holy curtain falls—' 
Vol. ii, P. 86. 


In the ninth canto the ftory returns to Fatma (whom the 
captain of the veffel fells at Tunis to the fultan’s gardener), and 
to Sherafmin, who, after a long and fruitlets fearch for his 
mafter, finds Fatma, and remains as a labourer in the royal 
gardens. Misfortunes now occur in the ifland. The hermit 
dies; the fairy beauties of his dwelling difappear ; Huonet 
is loft; pirates feize Amanda as fhe is fearching for her 
child; and Huon, when he ruthes to her ‘affiftance, is over- 
powered : the affailants bind him to a tree, and leave him to 
perith while they bear away his wife, whom they deftine’ for 
Almanfor, king of Tunis. Oberon, relenting, releafes Huon, 
and places him before the door of his old and faithful fervant 
Sheraimin. The king foon becomes enamoured of Amanda ; 
and Almanfaris, formerly his favourite fultana, is as fond of 
Huon. Here the genius and the depravity of .Wieland are con- 
{picuous indefcriptions laborioufly licentious. Here too his ma- 
nagement of the ftory is faulty ; for it is only the fudden en~ 
trance of the fultan that faves the knight’s yielding conftancy. 
Like Potiphar’s wife, Almanfaris accufes fir Huon ; and Aman- 
da and her hufband are bound to the fame ftake, to expiate their 
loves in fire. At the fatal moment, the fultan endeavours to 
fave Amanda, and Almantaris to refcue Huon. Old Sheraf- 
min, in armour, cuts his way through the throng fo releafe 
them or perith in the attempt ; and Huon finds round his neck 
the ivory horn, Oberon, ‘now reconciled to Titania, appears : 
he conveys the lovers to France; and tir Huon is reftored to 
his eftates and honours, and to the favour of Charlemagne, 

Few poems have been conducted with equal judgmenr; yet 
the epifode of the giant Angulaffer might have been {pared ; 
and it would perhips have been better not to have related the 
fortunes of Fatma and Sherafimin before-Huon was conveyed 
to Tunis, that fo the ftory might have flowed on in one un- 
broken tide of time. 

The name Shera/min is awkwardly formed from the Gire/me 
of the romance which Wieland has followed: furely, it Je- 
rome difpleafed him, he ought to have fubitituted a French 
name. ‘lhere is nothing origiaal in the poem; for every one 
of its parts may be found elfewhere ; but they are combined 

with admirabie fkill. 

The tranflator has not been fortunate in the choice of his 
ftanza: the laft line of it is too far trom its correipondent 
rhyme, and difappoints the ear; it wants the tullneis that. 
fhould clofe to long a ftanza. - Upon the whole, however, the 
verfion will not diminijh Mr. Sotheby's reputation, He has 
not indeed preierved the full {pirit ot Wieland ; but who is ca=" 
Crit. Rev. Vor. XXIV. Sept. 1798. 7) 
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pable of preferving it? or who, that poffeffles the power, would 
fo employ it? The merit of the Oberon has been exagge- — 
rated: it contains little that can elevate the mind, or amend ° 
the heart ; but it will be popular becaufe it is lively and licen | 
tious. 
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A Tranflation of the New Teftament, from the original Greek, 

humbly attempted by Nathaniel Scarlett, affiied by Men of 
Piety and Literature: with Notes. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Ri- 
vingtons. 1798. | 


THE neceffity either of a new tranflation of the ferip- 
tures, or of a correction of the numerous errors which prevail 
in the prefent authorifed verfion, has been fo frequently urged 
by men of the greateft eminence in the church, that we are not 
furprifed at the various attempts of individuals to introduce ta 
the Englifh reader thofe corrections of the.text, which able 
fcholars have fhown to be indifpenfable to a right under- 
ftanding of the words of our Saviour and his apoftles. 
There ithe to be mo longer any reafon to expec that fuch a 
tafk will be performed by perfons of authority in the church ; 
and while we fincerely lament that fo great a work is not un- 
dertaken by the eftablifhed church, and that the riches of the 
diffentets, which might, as in the times of the reformation, 
be ufefully employed in this fervice, arenot likely to be devoted 
to fuch an object, we view with pleafure the efforts of indi- 
viduals, and are convinced that their exertions will tend to the 
promotion of the truth. 

The plan and the execution of the work before us deferve 
confiderable praife. “The common tranflation is made the ba- 
fis, and the greater part of the alterations that have been made 
in it may be faid to improve it. To fome it is natural that we 
fhould make objections ; for what two perfons will agree in 
every refpect in tranflating a work written in a déad language? 
But if in general the fenfe is improved by the alterations, and 
the work itfelf is rendered more intelligible to common readers, 
the end of the tranflator is in a great meafure obtained, and 
we may derive fatisfaction from the fuccefs of his undertaking, 

The great change is in fingle words; and to this there is 
fometimés an objection, more perhaps from our being accuf- 
tomed to a different found than from any impropriety in the 
alteration. Thus, the words dapti/e, baptifcr, and baptifm, 
are changed for immer/e, immerfer, and immerfion. The word 
baptife, being of Greek origin, can give no fenfe to the Eng 
ith reader but by interpretation ; and, as great difputes have 
arifen on the mode of baptifm, it is probable, that, while this’ 
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Gréek. dérivative remains-in our verfion, many of the pat 
fages will be mifunderftood, Immerfion is ufed only in one 
fenfe, that of dipping, which is alfo the genuine meaning of 
baptifm ; for no one acquainted with the Greek will affert 
that Samhfw, Samlw, or Samicua, can allude to any thing but 
the dipping ‘of a body or part of a body in water. Hence zm. 
merfron, 8c. will give the true fenfe of the paflages in which; 
bapti/m, &c. ave ufed; but ftill the words dip, dipper, and-dip- 
ping, convey the fenfe moreclearly to an Englith ear,and equally 
correfpond with the original. As the tranflator thought it 
neceflary to change baptife into immerfe, he fhould have 
ftriétly adhered to the idea which the word ufed by him con- 
veys'; inftead of which, he fays, Chrift will ‘ immerfe you’ 
with the holy fpirit.’ In this paffage two: miftakes feem to 
us to have been made: firft, fince he fpeaks of immertion, 
it fhould be immerfron:zm the thing, whatever it might be: fe- 
condly, the original does not mean the holy fpirit, but @ ms | 
{pirit ; and the prophecy was accomplifhed when the apol- 
tles, on the day of pentecoft, were immerfed in fpirit and fire. 

In the.vulgar tranflation of the Teftament little attention feems 
to have been paid to the Greek article; and this defect is not 
always remedied in the prefent work. Thus, ‘ the fon of God? 
is ufed where the original means only @ fon of God. The fors 
mer title is fynonymous with Meffiah or Chrift; the latter 
is applicable to other perfons infpired with divine power. 
Leathern bottles and _fkins are properly ufed inflead of bottles in 
the common verfion, by which the parable is rendered unintel- 
ligible to many readers. Denier is a better word than penny, 
tax-gatherers than publicans, demons than devils ; but we doubt’ 
whether the word gonian wilk be favourably accepted for ever- 
lafting;. and as the fubftantive a:wy is properly tranflated age, 
and in a note the tranflator tells us of his difficulty from the 
word age laffing not being in common ufe, we were rather 
furprifed at his not thinking that eonian would thock the 
ears more than age-laffing, and could not convey fo good am 
idea to the reader. 

We cannot fee the ddeantage of faying, in the firft chapter 
of St, Jolin’s gofpel, that ¢ the word exi/ed in the beginning ;’ 
or that the word became ‘ incarnate,’ or * before Abraham 
was born, Lam.’ We were particularly furprifed at the laft 
tranflation ; becaufe, in this and feveral fimilar paflages, the 
words J am are put in capital letters; but, in every other place, 
the word e follows J am, It would be difficult to affign a 
reafon for this change in the reading. The addrefs of Agrippa’ 
to Paul is changed without caufe, from ‘ Paul, thou art mad,’ 
to * Paul, thou art'znfane,’ efpecially as the anfwer of Pau} 
isretained, ‘The word S/effed is, in fome inftances, very pro. 
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perly changed to happy, grace to favour, charity to love ; but’ 
j ofhep and church are retained. n the whole, however, the . 
lerations tend to give the Englifh reader a much better idea 
of the original than he can have from the common verfion. 
very judicious alteration is made in the mode of publifh- 
ing the work. The teftament is not disfigured by the ufe of 
veries, which continually mar the fenfe and deftroy the em- 
phatis. The numbers, however, are properly retained in the 
margin. Another change is made, which at firft appeared to 
us to be unneceflary; but, from greater attention, we 
are periuaded of its utility to the generality of readers, 
The {fubje& is putat the head of each paragraph, and the dif- 
ferent {peakers in the dialogue are mentioned at the head of their 
refpective {peeches : Difciples—Jefus—Chiet Priefts—Puari- 
fees—Scribes, &c. But it‘would have been better, we think, 
if thefe words, inftead of obtruding themfelves on the eye in 
the text, had been inferted in the margin. One advantage, 
however, tothe reader who confults the Teftament for proofs 
of any doctrine advanced, is this, that he will at firft faght diftin- 
guifh between the fpeakers, and not give to Jews and Phari- 
dees (as has fometimes been the cafe) that credit which 1s due 
only to our Saviour, or one really infpired. For the higher cilafs 
of readers fuch information is unneceffary ; but the gofpel was 
originally proclaimed to the poor, and their improvement thould 
he the grand object with every fincere Chrittian. 

Upon the whole, we highly approve the prefent undertak- 
ing; and if the perfons already engaged in it fhould continue 
their exertions, we cannot doubt that a conftant attention to 
the Greek and Englith idioms will convince them of the ne- 
cefflity of farther alterations, and qualify them to add a variety 
of improvements to affift the Englith reader in acquiring a 
knowledge of the fcriptures. | | : 





Zoonomia; or, the Laws of Organic Life. By Era/mus Dar- 
win, M.D. (Continyed.from Vol. XXIII. p.76.) 


AFTER an interval longer than we intended to have made 
it; we now take ttp'the fécond volume of Dr. Darwin’s work. 
Indeed, to judge with precipitation of what may have been the 
work of along courfe of years, would be difrefpeétful to the 
author, and injurious to our own credit. ° We therefore truft 
that our readers will confider our delay in examining a fyftem, 
in a great meafure new, and in every view important, not 
Only as a compliment to the writer, but as an advantage to 
themfelves. When we looked into the fecond volume, we 
found great room for reflection. Many opinions, which we 
had long cherithed as facred truths, feemed to be doubted, and 
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fome to be denied: but, becaufe we had cherifhed them, it 
was not neceffary that they fhould be true; and we were 
confequently obliged again to examine them, and to in- 
veftigate their conneétion with other parts of our own fy- 
ftem, and with various undifputed facts. Blindly to oppofe 
what is new, becaufe it is fo, would deierve very fevere, repre- 
henfion ; and in our long warfare in thefe innovating times 
(we allude only to fcience), we have learned too much of the 
uncertainty of fyftems, to be unreafonably zealous in the fup- 
port of any. 
Dr. Darwin’s firft great principle, that difeafes confift in 
the difordered motions of the fibres of the body, we are willing 
to admit ; and if difeafes are to be claffed from their proximate 
caufes, we admit alfo the divifion of them into thofe of irrita- 
tion, fenfation, volition, and affociation, rather indeed as a 
fible, than as a convenient and applicable, diftribution. 
That difeafes fhould be clafled from their proximate caufes, 
however, the beft nofologifts deny, for thefe reafons, that the 
caufes of fome diforders are not known, and that opinions 
refpecting many others differ fo much, that no regular fyftem 
can thus be formed. Symptoms of difeafes, on the contrary, 
are the external obvious characters pointing out a change in 
the ftate of the fyftem, referible indeed to fome caufe, though 
the. claffification will remain, whatever be that caufe. -If any 
difference of opinion fhould arife, whether a difeafe fhould be 
affigned to one clafs rather than another, we plunge, in the 
firft cafe, into all the doubtful {peculations of every innovating 
pathologift ; but, in the fecond, the queftion is only ‘about a 
faét, which obfervation can decide. It is therefore moft con® 
venient and prudent to adhere to the eftablithed fyftem. Even 
from the arguments adduced in fupport of our author’s fyftem, 
we collect a ftrong motive for oppofing it. : | 


‘ In fome other genera of nofolog'fts the fpecies have no analo- 
gy to each other, either in refpect to their proximate caufe, or to 
their proximate effe€t, though they may be fomewhat fimilar in lefs 
effential properties ; thus the thin and faline difcharge from the nof= 
trils on going into the cold air of a frofty morning, which.is ow 
ing to the deficient action of the abforbent veffels of the noftrils, 
is one f{pecies; and the vifcid mucus difcharged from the fecern- 
ing veffels of the fame membrane, when inflamed, is another fpe- 
cies of the fame genus, catarrhus. Which bear no analogy either 
in refpect to their immediate caufe or to their immediate effe&,’ 
P, Vii. 


The want of analogy, here pointed out, is in the writer’s 
fyftem, not inthe fpecies alluded to. The difcharge, in each 
inftance, is fimilar, and’ proceeds,.as many authors fuppofé, 
from a fimilar caufe. 
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Another opinion of Dr. Darwin is better: founded, viz. 
that what have been called genera of difeafes are really fpe- - 
cies, and the {pecies of authors, varieties. He has inftanced 
it in the fmall-pox ; but he-ought to have added, that the ar- 
gument could not be fupported out of the febrile exanthe- 
mata. 


‘ The ufes of the method here offered to the public of claffing 


difeafes according to their proximate caufes are, firft, more diftin@- 


‘ly to underftand their nature by comparing their eflential proper- 


ties. Secondly, to facilitate the knowledge of the methods of 
Cure; fince in natural claffification of difeafes the fpecies of each 
genus, and indeed the genera of each order, a few perhaps except- 
ed; require the fame general medical treatment. And laftly, to 
‘difcover -the nature and the name’ of any difeafe previoufly un- 
known to the phyfician ; which I am perfuaded will be more rea- 
dily' and more certainly done by this natural fyftem, than by the 
artificial claflifications already publifhed,.’  p. vii. 


This method can be no longer ufeful, than while the men 


- fhall continue in one opinion, refpeting not only thefe prox- 


imate caufes, but tke properties and ufes of remedies.. On 


-the other hand, if, in a proper pofologiral claflifcation from 


fymptoms, the natural orders be preferved, the fame advan- 
tages will be perpetuated in every fyftem: we fay a ‘ proper 
clafification,’ not as referring to any new fyftem, but to that 
of Dr. Cullen. His orders are almoft all natural; and, what- 
ever may be the changesof fy{lematics, the nature and treatment 
of fevers, inflammations,  exanthemata, hemorrhages, mu- 
cous evacuations, pallies, vefania, &c. will be refpeptivel 
connecled, On the comtrary, in the fyftem now pantie 
ed, there is no place even for fever, unlefs it be confidered as 
confitting i in a quick pulfe ; - for every fymptom, from the sir 
riety of its fuppofed proximate caufe, is a diftinct difeafe ; 
method very little’ adapted to the ufe of the practical phy fi. 
cian, and tending to confufion rather than to elucidation. 
Difeafes of the firfi clafs, -or thofe of ‘irritation, arife from 
‘ncreafed or from decreafed irritation, and from retrograde irri- 
tative motions. Thofe which procced from an increafe of irri- 
tation contain five genera; 1. with increafed ation of the fan- 
= fyftem ; 2. of the fecerning fyttem ; 3. of the abforbing 
yftem; 4. of other cavities and membranes ; 5. of the organs 
of fenfe, No good end can be attained b this claflification ; for 
not only the genera are diffimilar in their nature and {ymptoms, 
but even the fpecies of each genus will be found equally fo: Fhe 


botanift perceives plants fo decidedly fimilar, that he, groupes 
them together in’a genus, giving it the name of the moft com> 
mon {pecies, or occafionally an arbitrary one. He thus faveshis 
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labour by predicating of the whole groupe the péneral proper- 
ties or characters of each. Buthow can Dr. Darwin include, 
under one head, the fpecies of any of Ais genera? The fpe- 
cies of his firft genus are febris irritativa, ebrietas, hamor- 
rhagia arteriofa, hemorrhagia narium, hemoptoé arteriofa. 
The two firft agree only in heat and quicknefs,of pulfe: they 
differ in their nature, in their other fymptoms, and their con- 
fequences. The arterial hemorrhage includes the two latt ; 
and there are various hemorrhages, the particular fources of 
which cannot be afcertained. In the fecond genus appear fu- 
dor calidus and. febrilis, hamorrhois alba and crines novi, &c. 
Aré thefe difeafes, or can they properly be ranked together ? 
In the third genus, we have dry tongue, fkin, and noftrils, 
joined with the different calculi. Thefe are moft remotel} 
corinected with their genus, and may, on the fame gener 
hypothefis, be brought under any other. In other genera we 
might obferve not only fymptoms but caufes introduced as 
{pecies, viz. confternatio under the 5th ; lice, crab-lice, and 
guinea-worm, under the 4th, &c. But we need not malin 
remarks. We have rarely feen pretentions to method fo ill 
fupported ; we have feldom feen the ends, which it is calcus 
lated to ferve, fo counteracted by attachment ta fyftem. 

_ We have refted longer on this part of the fubjeét, becaufe 
the author feems to furvey it in his preface with peculiar com- 
placency: one other fubje&t will alfo detain us, becaufe it 
pervades the whole work—we niean the caufe of the heat fol- 
lowing cold applications or the cold fit of fever. 


‘ The irritability of the whole, or of part, of our fyftem is per- 
petually changing ; thefe viciffitudes of irritability and of inirrita- 
bility are believed to depend on the accumulation or exhauftion of 
the fenforial power, as their proximate caufe ; and on the difference 
of the prefent ftimulus, -and of that which we had previoufly been 
accuftomed to, as their remote caufe. Thus a {maller degree of | 
heat produces pain and inflammation in our hands, after they have 
been for a time immerfed in fnow ; which is owing to the accu- 
mulation of fenfprial power in the moving fibres of the cutaneous 
veffels during their previous quiefcence, when they were benumbed 
with cold. And we feel ourfelves cold in the -ufual temperature of 
the atmofphere on coming out of.a warm room; which is owing 
to the exhauftion of fenforial power in the moving fibres of the 
veffels of the fkin by their previous increafed activity, into which 
they were excited by unufual heat. 

‘ Hence the cold fits of fever are the occafion of the fucceeding 
hot ones; and the hot fits contribute to occafion in their turn the 
fucceeding cold ones. And though the increafe of ftimulus, as of 
heat, exercife, or diftention,: will produce an increafed action of 
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the ftimulated fibrés ; in the fame manner as it is produced. by. the 
increafed irritability which was occafioned by a previous defe& of . 
ftimulus ; yet as the excefles of irritation from the ftimulus of ex- 
ternal things are more eafily avoided than the deficiencies of it; 
the difeafes of this country, except thofe which are the confequen- 
es of drunkennefs, or of immoderate exercife, more frequently 
begin: with torpor.than with orgafm ; that is, with inaétivity of 
fome parts, or of the whole of the fyftem, and confequent cold- 
nefs, than with increafed activity, and confequent heat.’ P. 13, 


t 


Many of the queftions at iffue, not merely between us, but 
between the world in general and the author are connected with 
this. Is the heat that tollows cold applications, the refult of ac- 
cumulated irritability, or of the action of that principle in our 
conftitution, which we diftinguifh by the terms vis vite? 
The decifion will go fome way in determining a point of 

reater importance ; viz. is the animal body a machine, act- 
ang neceffarily from a peculiar ftructure and organifation, or 
acting rationally and inftinctively to a given end? The lead- 
ing principle, that irritability may be accumulated from inac- 
tion, we have acknowledged. We fee it in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, in the human body after fleep, and in 
difeafes of torpor and languid circulation, which, when over- 
come, {bon change into thofe of an oppofite tendency, and 
deftroy even by exhaufting excitability. We put the queftion 
Rtrongly, and admit largely ; but we affert that this general 
principle will not apply to other changes, whether as difeafes, or 
within the limits of health, We know that there is a princi- 
ple in the human body which correéts deviations, and that it 
acts with a view to an end ; for it repairs defects, agglutinates 
bones, even unites nerves, fo as to preferve their funétions, 
and does tiis not blindly and mechanically ; for it accumulates 
the added part beyond the ufual portion, to fupply, by its ad- 
ditional refiftance, the debility which would otherwife refult 
from the altered direction, or leis compaétnefs. The fame. 
principle probably operates in reftoring heat to a part previ- 
oufly cooled ; and we think this principle acts rather than 
that formerly ftated. In every inftance of accumulated irrita- 
bility, fome tine is required, and the rapidity of the action is 
proportioned to the time. If, on the other hand, we plunge 
the ‘body into cold water, the quantity of irritability, for a 
moment fupprefied, is not equal to the increafed action excit- 
ed ; and if the latter is augmented by medicine or exercife, or 
the cold is very violent sad of thort conti. :uance, the re-aétion 
is morbidly ftrong. The whole of the irritability, loft in the 
common~way in the interval, would he trifling, fo that there 
muil be fomething to produce the overflow, befides checking 
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the current. -. Befides, we have.no-fair inftance.of -partial, ace 
cumulated irritability; the irritability.of the whole is accumu. 
lated in every cafe,, or at leaft it appears in\ the whole fyftem 
after a partial fuppteflion. The phznomena of fyncope de- 
ftroy alfo the application of this doctrine in every inftance, 
even with refpect to general irritability.. A perfon lies ina 
fainting fit; but, though the irritability muft be confiderably 
accumulated, no increafed action comes on when he recovers, 
‘It will perhaps be faid in reply, that this circuinftance is occa- 
fioned by a morbid ftate of the brain ; but does not this fhow 
that the brain is concerned in every cafe of increafed irritabilis 
ty from accumulation? 


‘ If the hot fit be the confequence of the cold one, it may be 
afked if they are proportionate to each other: it is probable that 
they are, where uo part is deftroyed by.the cold fit, as in mortifi- 
Cation or death. But.we have no meafure to diftingnifh this, .ex- 
cept the time of their duration ; whereas the extent of the torpor 
over a greater or lefs part of the fyftem, which occafions the cold 
fit; or of the exertion which occafions the hot one ; as well as the 
dezree of fuch torpor or exertion, are perhaps more. material than 
the time of their duration. Befides this fome mufcles are lefs,lia- 
ble to accumulate fenforial: power during their torpor, than others, 
as the locomotive mufcles compared with the capillary arteries ; on 
all which accounts. long cold fit may often be followed by a fhort 


hot one.’ Pp. 14... . 


In this argument we find a want of difcrimination, which 
may be accidental, but which, if obferved, would have been 
fatal to the whole fyftem—we mean the diftingtion between 
coldnefs and rigor. Dr.: Darwin thinks, that, if properly 
obferved, the’ cold would be found proportional to the heat, 
either in intenfity or duration. If coldnefs, fimply, is meant, 
this pofition is not well-founded. The flow fevers and the 
more malignant typhi, which are attended with little heat, are 
preceded by long-continued cold; the’ inflammatory fevers 
{carcely by any. The rigor, in the former, -is flight ; ‘in the 
latter, very violent. . If the rigor be,confidered as a part of 
the cold fit, the pofition is equally unfounded ; for, in inters 
mictenis, it is long; in the common epidemics of autump, it 
is thort. In fevers, therefore, the hot fit cannot be the cffect 
of the cold, from accumulated irritability, unlefs the effect is 
greatly difproportioned to the caufe. Betides, in this view, all 
the fymp*oms are not confidered,, Dr. Fordyce has very pros 
perly obferved, that, in every attack of fever, there is fome 
alienation of mind. As’afymptom fo important conftantly pre- 
cedes, we cannot iuppofe thet it 1s.deftitate of influence ; nor 
has ii ever been {ufpecied that the mental functions are the con- 
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fequences of irritability. Dr. Darwin afterwatds notices the viz 
vatity and fpirits on the commencement of the hot fit’; but we 
fufpect that he miftakes the fource. In the change from the 
cold'to the hot fit, there are fome moments of equilibrium. 
The patient feels himfelf relieved and reftored, and ‘his fpirits 
are of ‘courfe vey ; but, when the hot fit is formed, & heavié 
nels and ‘uneafinefs accompany it, which are very different 
froth the n/ual effets of wine. : . 

: This difeuffion has aitticipated every remark that we had to 
Offer On the firft genus: After each fpeciés, the methodus 
meédendi is thortly added. As the remedies are ftated general+ 
ly, they afford no fubject of particular obfervation. 

The fpecies of the.fecond genus are— 


/ 








t. Calor febrilis. 
2. Rubor febrilis. 
3s Sudor calidus. 
Sudor febrili3. 
oie 42 labore. 
ee oh igite. 
ee 2 medici-mentis, 


Diarrhea calida. — 

febrilis. 

~ crapnlofa. 

infantum. 

Salivatio calida, 

Catarrhus calidus. 

. Expedloratio calida. 
9. Ex/udatto pone aures. 
10, Gonorrhwa calida. 
11. Fluor albus caliduis. 

' 12. Haemorrhois alba. 
13. Serum é veficatorio. 
14: Perfpiratio fetida. 
15. Crimes novi. 
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. Urina nberior colorata. 


Febrile heat, 

Febrile rednefs. 

Warm fweat. 

Sweat in fevers. 

from exercifé. . 
— ftom fire. 

—+.—_ from medicines. 
Copious coloured urine. 
Warm diarrhea. 

——- from fever. 
——«._ from indigeftion. 
——- of infants. 
——=- falivation. 
——- catarrh. 

——- expectoration. 
Diicharge behind the ears. 
Warm gonorrheéa, 

~ fluor albus. 
White piles. 

Difcharge from a_blifter. 
Fetid per{fpiration, 

New hairs” p. 3. 








On thefe fubje&ts tnuch novelty cannot be expefted; but 
there aré.feveral ingenious and ufeful remarks, intermixed with 
fome which are feemingly fanciful. It is nct a new obferva- 
tion, that the curdling of milk in the ftomachs of children .is 
not hurtful: on the contrary, it feems to be the neceffary pre- 

rative to digeftion ; but it 1s certainly not curdled by the acid 
fisees Children, who difcharge milk uncurdled, are gene- 
rally indifpofed ; and the ftomachs of young animals, though 
witht even with an alkalme water, continue to aé& as rens 
nets. Jt is a judicious remark, that children, brought up 


without the breaft, fhould be fed in an upright pofture ; as, 
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‘in a recumbent one, every thing muft be fwallowed, though 
the appetite fhould be fatisfied. A {mall blifter, omthe pit of 
the ftomach of a child, is fuppofed to promote digeftion.: 
We muft enter a caveat againft one pernicious opinion, 
We allude to what is faid of the perfpiratio foetida, where 
the author takes occafion to obferve; that the utility of per- 
{fpiration .is to lubricate the ‘fkin, and that the fuppreffion of 
perfpiration is by no means dangerous, ‘as whole nations have 
lubricated, ‘and many tribes ftill lubricate, their bodies with 
greafe. The admifion of this principle may be yew he 
as it may lead perfons to fuppofe, that, if the perfpirable 
matter may be innocently repelled, its excels, if not foetid, 
may be checked with equal impunity... Numerous fads, 
which fhow this to be a dangerous error, have occurred to us 
and other practitioners. We know that the perfpirable mat- 
ter is thrown out with fome impetus, and we do not know 
that the greafe of the Hottentots will reprefs it; and, at all 
events, a cuftom begun in childhood may be innocent, when 
one fuddenly taken up may prove highly injurious. An Euro- 
pean of the fouth cannot, like a hardy Ruflian, leap from 
his ftove into the faow with impunity. 
The third genus contains the following {pecies ; 











1. Lingua arida. Dry tongue. 
2. Fauces aride, Dry throat, 
3. Nares aridz, Dry noftrils. 
4. Expedctoratio folida, Solid expectoration, 
5: Confiipatio alvi. Coftivenefs, 
6. Cutts arida,: ‘Dry tkin. 
4. Urina'parcier colorata. Diminifhed coloured urine. 
$8. Calculus felleus et iferus. Gall-ftone and jaundice. 
9. renis. Stone of the kidney. 
10. vefite. Stone of the bladder, 
II. arthriticu:. Gout-{tone. 
12. Rheumatifmus chronicus. Chronic rheumatifm, 
13. Cicatrix vulnerum, Healing of ulcers. 
14. Cornea obfufcatio. Scar on the cornea.’ Pp, 4, 


. Here we may obferve, that, if the ftudent of Dr. Darwin 
finds the conftipatio alvi, cutis arida, urina parcior.colorata, 
in a man of feventy, he will, by every poflible method, at- 
tempt to diminifh the action of the abforbing fyftem,; but, un- 
lefs he increa/es the action of the fecretory organs, and vio- 
lently ftimulates the moving fibres of the inteflines, the fkin, 
and the kidneys; his patient muft inevitably die. It is ufelefs 
to fay, that thefe are difeafes of increafed ‘irritation, and that 
the irritation muft therefore be diminifhed. “The whole arifes 


from the oppoiite ftate of torpor, No dilplay of ingenuity 
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can atoné for mifchief which may be thus widely diffeminated ; 
and, when ‘life is at ftake; an author fhould not attempt to 


fhow. how ingenious, but how yfeful, he may be. 
The fpecies of the fourth genus are— 


3, Niéitatio irritativa. Irritative niétitation, 

2. Deglutitio irritativa, Irritative deglutition. 7 
3. Re/piratio et tufis. Refpiration and cough. ; 
4. Exclufio bilis. Exclufion of the bile. 

5. Dentttio, Toothing. 

6. Priapi/mus. _ Priapifm. 

>. Diftenfio mammularum. Diftention of the nipples. 
8. Defcenfus uteri. Defcent of the uterus, 

g. Prolapfus ani. Defcent of the rectum. 

to. Lumbricus, Round worm, 

it. Tenia. Tape-worm. 

12, Afcarides, Thread-worms, 

13. Dracunculus. Guinea-worm. 

14. Morpiones. . Crab-lice. 

15. Pediculi. Lice,’ P. §. 


Under this genus, the moft important obfervations relate to 
worms, All the inteftinal worms, Dr. Darwin thinks, are 
introduced ab extra ; and he attributes their increafe to a too 
dilute ftate of the bile. Every fact feems to fhow that the 
lumbricus is congenial, if not neceffary to the growing ftate, 
and that it is incidentally only the caufe of difeafe. The tania 
is faid to be cured by an amalgam of tin and quickfilver, in 
~ the proportions ufed for filvering mirrors. An ounce is taken 
every two hours, till a pound is confumed ; and the whole is 
worked off by a very biifk purgative of falts. This remedy 
is {uppofed to a& mechanically. The fern-root powder our 
author confiders as ufelefs. lt has been remarked, however, 
by an ingenious author, that a perfon who took it brought off 
large portions of a tenia dead, though thefe worms were be- 
fore voided alive. As one kind of afcarides cannot live in a 
low temperature, Dr. Darwin fuggefts the utility of iced wa- 
ter clyfters, as well as clyfters of Rasrovweies water. Stronger 
folutions of hepar fulphuris may be employed; and we have 
found, we think, great benefit from inje€tions of a folution of 
afa foetida. 


The fpecies of the fifth genus are— 








1. Vifus acrior. Acuter fight. 
2. Auditus acrior. hearing. 
3. Olfafus acrior. - finell. 
4. Guftus acrior. . Acuter tafte. 
s- Ladias acrior. wamee- touch, 
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P 6. Senfus caloris acrior. ——- fenfe of heat. 
* extenfionts @crior. . fenfe of extenfion, 
8. TZitillatio, Tickling. 
g. Pruritus. Itching. 

10. Dolor urens, Smarting. 

11. Conffernatio. Surprife.’ Pp. 6, 


Of thefe fpecies the only one which we fhall notice, is the 
fenfus extenfionis acrior. This is feated in the mufcles; and 
the ftates of it are particularly defcribed, under the terms ti- 
tillatio, pruritus, and dolor urens. Thefe, in Dr. Darwin’s 
opinion, differ chiefly in degree,' The feats of the feeliugs, 
however, are not the fame: the firft is certainly confined to 
the fuperficial nerves, the fecond to the fuperficial veffels, and 
the third is feated in the fkin and fubjacent parts, 


(To be continued.) 
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The Young Philofopher: a Novel. By Charlotte Smith. 
4 Vols. 12me. 16s. Boards, Cadell and Davies. 1798. 


j 

FEW writers have laboured more indefatigably, or with 
greater fuccefs, than Mrs, Smith, in this popular f{pecies of 
compofition, The readers of novels confider her almoft as an 
old triend; and the recollection of Ethelinde, Deimond, the 
Old Manor-Houfe, and Celeftina, may predifpofe them to be 
pleafed with a new production from the hand that has fo often 
delighted them. If there be a kind of family likenefs in her 
heroines, we do not with to fee the character altered, as 
we can har.'ly expect it to be improved. Her ftories do not 
agitate like the myfterious horrors ot Mrs. Radcliffe ; they do 
not divert like the lively caricatures of Mrs. D’Arblay ; but, 
more true to nature than either, they awaken that gentle and. 
increafing intereft which excites our fcelings to the point of 
pleafure, not beyond it. : 

_ The prefent tale appears.under a promifing title ; but, fays 
Mrs. Smith, | : 

‘ I fufpec that in many inftances my hero forgets his preten- 
fions, and has no claim to the character of a philofopher ; that 
however will prove only that the title of my book is a mifnomer ; 
the book itfelf will be no worfe.’. Vol. i. P. iv. 


The character of George Delmont is thus given by his 
maiden aunt, an old methodiftical malicious woman, by whofe 
fondnefs far detra€tion many of the diftreffes in the ftory are 
occafioned. : ee : 


“© When he was a child he feemed to have a very great capacity 
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—There was nothing, fir,” faid the, “ that ftruck the child, that 
he did not immediately afk queftions about it—gqueftions indéed 
very extraordinary for his age; and he would never be content 
without fome anfwer that appeared to him redfonable.—I own I 
thought from this defire of énquiry-that he would be a very learned 
and great man.” 

* The doétor was not quite fure that an acute enquirer was the 
likelieft to make a very great man, in Mrs. Crewkherne’s accepta~ 
tion of the word,—It was not an objection, however, that he was 
difpofed to make—and he continued to liften with great atten= 
tion.— 

“ And for my own part,” fhe went on to fay ; “ for my own 
party I had the higheft hopes of him, till his nsother when he was 
about five years old, and ought to have gone to a grammar fchool,, 
took it into her head to keep him at home and inftruct him herfelf 
—Then I forefaw that he would be ruined—for inftead of the 
ufual way of bringing up children, fhe had the moft unaccount- 
able notions of her own !—and it was fo uneafy to her to have her 
eldeft fon, now captain Delmont, fent to a fchool to prepare him 
for Eton, that the late lord Caftledanes and ker hufband colonel 
Delmont, who neither of them ever contradicted her, fuffered her 
to keep this boy till he was eleven years old with her—and fo, I 
know not by what fort of reading indeed, for I never was confult- 
ed, fhe made him a philofopher, it feems;*in baby clothes! and’ 
my little mafter had a fet of opinions of his own, which he never 
wag flogged out of, as he ovight to have been, at Eton—So inflead’ 
of now proceeding to make his fortune by following a profeffion, 
you. fee the confequence !—Here he is, at twenty-one, calling 
himfelf a farmer, and determined to be nothing more. This liftle 
bit of an eftate—a paltry fcrap of earth of not an hundred acres, 
is to confine his ambition, becaufe, forfooth, he is.a philofopher! 
~— Grant me patience !—to think, Dr. Winflow, that a young man 
who might be any thing fhould fo throw himfelf away |__A farmer 


- indeed! which any of our clowns can be !—He !—a young man 


of his family, of his connections, who might be any thing-—but 
indeed my. good fir, if it were not that’ I well know ev ery one pre- 
deftined to their lot, and that all is ordered for the heft, I fhould 
have mapy!an hour of concern for this family.’ Vol, i. p. 32. 


But the conduct of the mother, and the early fentiments 
which fhe inftilled into George Delmont, deferve to be more 
fairly reprefented than by Mrs. Crewkherne. 


¢ Mrs, Delmont ventured to ftrip from the gaudy pichures that, 
are daubed with vermilion and leaf gold, to excite emulative am- 
bition-in childhood, their paint and their gilding, and fhe had rea- 
fon, long before death fnatched her from this deareft object of her 
maternal: love; to hope that her youngeft fon might be one day ~ 
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fomething better than either a general, oran admiral—the benefactor | 
inftead of the. fuccefsful deftroyer of his fellow men, 

‘ Delmont had at a very early age acquired a more general and 
corre& knowledge of hiftory than is yfually obtained; and his mo- 
ther had accuftomed him, when he read_the lives,. to give a fura- 
mary account of his idea of the charaéters of thofe who figure in 
the annals of nations, decorated with crowns and fceptres, or who 
have otherwife been the curfes or the bleflings of the people over 
whom they ufurped power, or by whom they were entryfted with 
it. 

¢ Much (alas how much) of this retrofpeétion was painful to the 
“generous feelings of his heart ; and often had he been tempted: to 
afk, wherefore heaven gave a portion of its delegated authority to 
fuch, hateful or contemptible beings as. had infulted, its creatures, 
and deformed its works, under the title of “ the lords anointed,” 
or fome other impofing appellation through which the wretched 
people fubmitted to be trod to duft? 

‘Mrs. Delmont had fometimes found it neceflary to check the indige 
nation of her infant politician ; who, after he was nine or ten years 
old, never voluntarily fat down to-read pages that feemed almoft 
exclufively the annals of fraud and murder, of felfifh ambition, or 
wicked policy, involving millions in milery for the gratification of 
a few. 

‘ But there were characters in more remote hiftory, which he 
contemplated with very different fenfations—He read Of the elder 
Brutus avenging the injured honour 6f a Roman matron on the in- 
folent and cruel family of Tarquin, and cementing the ftruéture 
of the infant republic, of which he thus laid the foundation, with 
blood dearer than that which circulated in his own veins. He read 
of the Gracchi dying in the nobleft confliét, contending for the 
rights of humanity againft the felfith ufurpations of the rich—He 
contemplated the younger Brutus deploring the friend, while he de- 
voted to death the tyrant.that would have enflaved his country—~ 
He faw Cato dyinz by his own hand, rather than furvive its free- 
dom—Thefe and fome other fuch characters feemed to ele“trify the 
young ftudent ; his eyes. flafhed fire, his heart beat, and the glo- 
rious examples of virtuous patriotifm appeared to raife his {pecies 
in his eftimation, which he had fometimes thought fo degraded by 
its endurance of oppreffion, that he felt afhamed of belonging to it.’ 
Vol. i. Pp. 87. 


Mrs. Glenmorris, whofe hufband is refident, in America,, 
appears in England with her daughter Medora, to affert by. 
law the claim of that young lady to the moiety ofa confider- 
able fortune. Glenmorris Sim elf is reprefented as.a man of 
thofe fimple republican principles which were once characte- 
riftic of the Americans. His previous hiftory, as related by 
his wife to. Delmgnt, occupies nearly the whole of the fecond 
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volume. We cannot but confider this as a great fault in the 


work. Such an interruption to the courfe of the ftory difap- . 


ints the reader ; and the effet is always unpleafant. The 
ftory itfelf, however, is vety interefting ; and though the 
events are romantically ftrange, they do not exceed probabi- 
lity. . 7 : 
"The fimple unadulterated virtues of Medora engage the af- 
fec&tions of Delmont; and his love is what we rarely ob- 
ferve in‘novels—a manly and rational attachment. We will 
not deprive our readers of the pleafure which they will find in 
following the ftory, by fketching the fubfequent fortunes of 
the young philofopher. ; 

One part of Delmont’s conduc is, we think, not only in- 
confiftent with the utle of the book, but with tue character of 
the man. His brother requefts him to give fecurity for a ium, 
nearly equal to the whole of what he poffeffes ; the character 
of the brother is well delineated in their converiation upon this 


fubject. : 


“ Why what ufe,” faid Adolphus, * haft thou, my honeft 
George, for money ? Thou art a philofopher, and bore with admi- 
rable compofure to fee the family title and family eftare made over, 
by the act of a dotard, to a couple of brats that, I'll anfwer for it, 
have no more claim to them by blood than the children of my 
coachman. « You could philofophize then, I remeniber, and re- 
prefented, in the mightinefs of your wifdom, to my father and to 
me, that we had no right to complain. Befides, you are a practi- 
cal farmer, you know, and great in the firft beft métier of man, 
agriculture. While * God fpeeds the plough,’ you can fever 
want money, and I dare fay you have already got a drawer full of 
canvafs bags ftuffed with guineas; I am perfuaded of this; be- 
eaufe, had it not been fo, you would have taken to fome proteflion 
that might have given you an income, or you would have married. 
Why, I hear you refufed a devilifh fine woman with fifty thoufand 
pounds? Prythee, if it is not too late, George, make her over to 
me. I always think, fo far, your fine highflying notions of liber- 
ty are right enough; that I would have every man live as he will, 
and with whom he will, whether he mutters over a few mufty 
words, ar dares to appropriate fome fair one to himfelf without 
them, all’s right, and your ideas of freedom don’t go beyond mine ; 
but when a foolifh fellow refufes to mumble over thefe faid nan- 
fenfical words for fear he fhould lofe his liberty, I laugh at him. 
What a bourgeoife idea! Tell me George, faith now, was it fuch 
a notion that made thee coy to the fifty thoufand pounder? Was 
thy morality—Morality, I recolleét, is thy cant; was it that which 
told thee, and if thou marriedft the heirefs, thou muft give up thy 
little American, thy fafcinating yankey?” 

-* Well as George Delmont had formerly known his brothes’s 
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manner, he had been fo long unufed to it, and this attack on fuch 
an occafion was fo extraordinary, that he knew not immediately 
how to parry it. At length collecting himfelf, and remembering 
that it was the fon of a mother he had adored, his brother, who 
thus infulted him, he anfwered—That as to money, his not having 
entered into any profeffion, for which he thought himfelf not oblig- 
ed to account to any one, was the vety reafon why he was likely ' 
to want money. ‘* Farming, major Delmont,” faid he, “ never : 
attracted me by the lucrative profpeéts it offered, but becaufe I 

hoped to keep myfelf independent by it; and if it was in my nas 

ture to retort upon you, I fhould fey, that 1 have done better to 

engage the little I had in any honeft way of making its intereft, 

than to lofe it, as I am afraid you have done, among fharpers.” 

“ Qh! no,” replied the major with aftonifhing fang  froid, 
‘6 devil take me if I have loft a guinea among the Greeks, as you 
fuppofe; it has been all among ourfelves; honeft fellows who 
never do any thing but fight, or play, or love, or drink, and who’ 
are as poor as church mice; for example, I have taken up fifteen 
hundred pounds, for which I expeé you to join me in fecurity, 
to pay Jemmy Winfly, as honeft a lad as ever lived. , The whole 
regiment knows that he won it fairly. As for the other two thou- 
fand, it is difperfed round the world, and will find its way back te 
me fome day or other; and you know that when I touch the piti- 
ful legacy of that old dupe, our late uncle, which I thall make 
Gorges pay me before I leave London, this may be paid. But, 
George, you don’t anfwer, methinks, about thefe donnes fortunes 
of yours? If you have really refigned the banker’s golden daughs 
ter, is your philofophythip difinterefted enough to give a letter of 
recommendation to your elder brother? Eh, George ?—~-On that 
condition I will not infift on going to Upwood, and being intro- 
duced to thy little humming bird from Maffachufets. Nay, never 
look fo gloomy and grave, Georgy, but anfwer.” 

*¢ I have determined to keep my temper, major Delmont,” an- 
{wered the younger brother. 

“© There you are right,” interrupted the elder. 

« And to do you all the fervice in my power,” added he. 

“ Right again,” exclaimed the major. 

“ And you fhall not find that to this paltry raillery you facrifice 
the brotherly offices, which if, asa brother, I owe you, I would 
more readily pay you as a friend.” 

“ Tt is all the fame why you do them, if you do but do. them 
{peedily,” faid the major, coldly ; “ fo let me know at what hour 
this evening we fhall meet; for I have promifed to bring my furety 
in the courfe of the day, and am to have the fifteen hundred to- 
morrow.—So you wont make over your heirefs to me?——-Why, 
you blockhead, if I can get her you will be made whole again, 
and I’ll do fomething handfome to help the next feftivity of thy 
harvett fupper, or for the goffips at the chriftening of my little An- 
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glo-American nephew or niece —Come, come, don’t monopolize 
——You have made your eleétion for the new world—put me,’ my 
dear boy, in a way to enjoy the ok one.” Vol. iii. P. 9. 


. That George Delmont, who had fufficient philofophy to 
follow his own feelings and opinions in defiance of ust | of 
the world; fhould almoft beggar himfelf to fupply the wants of 
his brother, an unprincipled man of fafhion, is Beri very in- 
cénfiftent. The real diftreffes of a friend or relative might ores 
been made to furnifh motives {trong enough for fuch condud, 
and Delmont might have been fo compelled to impoverifh 
himfelf by good and juft feelings; but it is a childtfh and cri- 
minal weaknefs in him to rifque his little fortune and happi- 
nefs merely to afford a temporary refource to a proffigate. 
The Ceeilia and Camilla of Mrs, d’Arblay diftrefs them- 
felves by a fimilar conduct ; but the conduct which accords 
with the timidity of their fex, is ridiculous in a man accuf- 
tomed to think juftly, and to act with manly decifion. 

We obferve another fault in the ftory, and it is a fault pro- 
minent in fome of the other novels of this lady. Being her- 
felf a fufferer by law, perhaps by profeffional chicanery and 
injuftice, fhe has again introduced diftrefles from the prolific 
fource of Jaw ; and her lawyers are again defcribed as equall 
contemptible and wicked. We are forry that Mrs. Smith 
fhould degrade her productions by perfonal fatire ; for fuch, 
the preface informs us, this is. ‘ I have made thefe drawings” 
(the fays) * a Little like people of that fort whom I ave feen, 
certain that nothing I could zmagine would be fo corre, when 
Jegal collufion and profeffional oppreffion were to be repre- 
fented.” Thefe drawings we muft confider as caricatures ; 
and moft readers, we believe, will wif with us that the au- 
thorefs had written lefs under the influence of refentiment. 

Mrs. Smith declares againft the conclufion that fe ‘ thinks 
either like Glenmorris or Armitage, or any other of her per-. 
fonages ;’ and thofe who think, differently will, we hope, 
pss. that, as fhe cannot hold the opinions of all her he- 
roes, her private fentiments may as probably be thofe of the 
Banifhed Man as thofe of the Young Philofopher. Yet, we. 
think, fhe has argued too well for the philofopher to expect 
candour from the advocates for exifting abufes. 

Some of the opinions of Glenmorris are obfervable in the 
following extract. 


“ If I have thofe I love with me,” faid Glenmorris, * is not 
every part of the globe equally my country? And has not this, : 
which you are pleafed to:call my native land, thrown me from her 
bofom when I might have ferved her? Did the leave me any 
choice between imprifonment and flight ? Now, averfe from the 
means by which political power and influence can be obtained, and 
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without a fortune to live but in continual pecuniary. difficulties, 
why fhould I afk an afylum of this haughty mother country for 
my declining ‘days? If fuch things were done in the green leaf, 
what fhall be done in the dry ?” 

“ Have a care my good friend,” faid Armitage, when he was 
once talking in this manner, “ have a care, left you yield in all this 
to a falfe pride, to a pride utterly unworthy of a mind like your’s, 
You feel yourfelf out of your place in England, becaufe you have 
not power, or great affluence (which in faét is power) ; but is not 
that a fenfation a little bordering on the fentiment, | 


*¢ Better to reign in hell than ferve in heaven.” 


“ No,” replied Glenmorris, * I have no defire to reigh any 
where; but I do not love to be in a country where I am miade ta 
pay very dear for advantages which exift not but in idea. I do 
not love to live where I fee a frightful contraft between luxury and 
wretchednefs ; where I. muft daily witnefs injuftice I cannot reprefs, 
and mifery I cannot relieve. In America, you fay, I muft abana 
don fociety, and ftarve my underftanding. I deny it, however. 
The great book of nature is open before me, and poor muft be his 
tafte who cannot find in it a more noble ftudy than that of fophif- 
ticated minds, which we call fociety here, where at every ftep we 
take fomething appears to fhock or difguft us ; where all greatnefs 
of charaéter feems loft; and where, if we defire to ftudy human’ 
nature unadulterated by inhuman prejudices, we act nearly as the 
painter would do, who fhould tutn from the ftudy of the exqui- 
fitely fimple Grecian ftatue to debauch his eves with the {pectacle’ 
of court figures in hoops and perriwigs. In this country, my deai’ 
Armitage, as you know very well, we do not value, * /e vrai dean,” 
which being tranflated, feems to me to. mean, “ the great fimple ;”* 
ho, we appreciate moral excellence by fuccefs, by fortune, which 
gives fafhion, and imputes perfection (a temporary one indeed, 
but which  ftill anfwers all their purpofes) to the mere puppets of 
a feafon. I will not talk to you about politics, becaufe you aré 
among the moderates and quietifts; you endure all things, you 
hope all things, you'believe all things, Now I, who do pot.love 
enduring much, who have little to hope, and . . .” 

“* And who believe nothing,” interrupted Armitage. 

“ Oh! pardon me,” rejoined Glenmorris, “ ] ‘believe a vatt 
deal ; but we will not talk of that; not that we fhould differ in the 
great principles of our aétions, and all the reft is mere verbal 
wrangling, a difference in terms rather than things. While you 
¢an be tolerably happy yourfelf, my dear friend, in this country, 
or believe that you can do‘ good to its people, itis very fit you 
fhould ftay ; for me who, footh to fay, am not happy in it myfelf, 
and defpair of being of any ufe in promoting, beyond a very nar- 
row circle indeed, the happinefs of others, the neceflity of my re- 
maining is by no means fo evident. You agree with me, that true 
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philanthropy does not confift in loving John, and Thomas, and 
George, and James, becaufe they are our brothers, our coufins, 
our neighbeurs, our countrymen, but in benevolence to the whole 
_ Human race; if that be true, let me afk you whether I can be 
thoroughly contented here, where I fee that the miferies inflicted 
by the focial compact greatly exceed the happinefs derived from it ; 
where I obferve an artificial polifh, glaring but fallacious on one 
fide, and on the other real and bitter wfretchednefs ; where fora 
great part of the year my ears are every week fhocked-by the cries 
of hawkers, informing who has been dragged to execution ; and 
where, to come directly home, it is at the mercy of any rafcal, to 
whom I have given an opportunity of cheating me of ten pounds, 
to {wear a debt again{ft me, and carry me to the abodes of horrer, 
where the malefaétor groans in irons, the debtor languithes in de- 
{pair. Is or is not this picture true? and if it be, can 1 love to 
live in fuch a country only becaufe I drew my firft breath in a 
remote corner of it? No, dear Armitage, if Delmont will not fail 
me, if he will let me for a little while at leaft have my Medora in 
my adopted country, if, notwithftanding his advantages here, he 
has, as I believe, manlinefs enough to fay, 


All countries that the eye of heaven vifits, 
Are to a wife man homes and happy havens, 


we will once more crofs the Atlantic, and J will try.to teach him, 
that wherever a thinking man enjoys the moft uninterrupted domef- 
tic felicity, and fees his {pecies the moft content, that is his coun- 
try.” Vol. iv. P. 390. - 


‘ Some few pieces of poetry are inferted in thefe volumes. 
We thall extra€& one, which will not derogate from the fame 
of the writer. 


‘ The faireft flowers are gone !—for tempefts fell, 
‘And with wild wing fwept fome unblown away, 

While, on the upland lawn or rocky dell, 

More faded in the day-{tar’s ardént ray ; 

And fcarce the copfe or hedge-row’s fhade beneath, 

Or by the runnel’s grafly courfe ; appeaf 

Some lingering bloffoms of the earlier year, 

Mingling bright florets, in the yellow wreath 

That Autumn with his poppies and his corn 

Binds on his tawny temples.—So the {chemes 

Rais’d by fond Hope, in life’s unclouded morn, 

When fanguine youth enjoys delufive dreams, 

Experience withers ! till {carce one remains, 

Flattering the languid heart, where only reafon reigns 
| Vol, ii. P. 52 
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AML f{cellaneous Sketches: or, Hints for Effays. By Arthur 
Browne, Efq. Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 2 Vols. 
Su0. 75 phloem. 1798. 


UNDER this modeft title we have found a confiderable 
portion of good fenfe and juft criticifm. “Temperate in his 
opinions, the author neither approves. of hafty innovations, 
nor gives his fanction to old abufes: he advances his fenti- 
ments upon every fubject with moderation, and fupports them 
with ability. On fome of the more important eflays we fhall 
offer fome remarks, 

Mr. Browne replies to the arguments of Adam Smith, 
Gibbon, and Vicefimus Knox, againft a college education ; 
but he argues from the difcipline of Dublin, and little of what 
he kas advanced can be applied to our Englith univerfities. 
We thould be happy to enumerate, among the benefits of 
college education, ‘ habits of fludy, regular divifion of time, 
habits of difcipline and obedience, of early rifing, of early 
retirement in the evening, diligence, labour, virtuous emula- 
tion, and fuch Like.’ 

We thould be happy alfo to difcover the ‘ advantage deriv- 
able from the fimplicity and uniformity of college commons, 
in abftraéting the youth from the luxury of his domeftic 
board ;’? and to dwell upon the ‘ more obvious advantages, 
the private inftruction of the tutor and the public lecture by 
the profeffor :’ but we know what are the habits acquired at 
an Englith univerfity ; and there would be little merit in irony 
fo obvious. The great queftion,, and we believe Mr. Browne 
will agree with us in efteeming it the moft important, is, whe- 
ther the morals of our youth are likely to be improved or cor- 
rupted at thefe feminaries. The affociation. of fo many 
young men, in the moft critical ftage of life, muft neceffaril 
produce evils which cannot be overbalanced by the poffibility 
of virtuous emulation. In the multitude of ftudents there 
will be fewer ef thofe who thould be imitated than of thofe of 
an oppofite defcription. Young men, as they regard — 
the prefent, are more hg oe feduced into vice than {chool- 
ed by its confequences. ‘The contagion of vice is more rapid 
than the influence of virtue. 

The queftion, whether the world will ever relapfe into bar- 
barifm, is, we think, decided haftily and erroneoufly. 


¢ My own opinion’ (fays Mr. Browne) ‘ always has been, that 
the prefent ftate of iJlumination and refinement will be fucceeded 
by fecond darknefs and Cimmerian night, equally gloomy with the 
cloud raifed by the crufh of the Roman empire. The reply of 
thofe to whom the idea was fuggefted uniformly has been, impoflie 
ble ; ‘the art of printing renders fuch fears groundlefs, I anfwer— 
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the art of printing itfelf may become exclufively the engine of 
wickednefs, of vice, of folly, of irreligion. Jf the fefhion or 
madnefs of the times fhould produce a relifh for corrupted food, 
we may be filled with writings to fatiety, yet fwallow nothing but 
pgifon; what infinite mifchief has the prefs produced in our-own 
days? In France the vehicle of every crime, it has been made the 
eafy propagator of blafphemy, of maffacre, of anarchy. Whether 
it thall finally be a bleffing or a curfe muft depend on the taite of 
mankind, and if that tafte be vitiated, and feéds upon venom, the 
more it confumes the fooner wil/ we perifh.’ Vol. i. Pp. 48. 


~== 





‘The reafon why my opinion has been thought improbable or 
impoflible is this, that as it is faid, no inftance has occurred of a 
nation reducing itfelf to barbarifm ; Rome was over-run by barba- 
rous but foreign fwarms. I will not reply merely to the fact by 
faying, that Rome had before that period made fuch retrograde way 
to anti-civilization, but I will add alfo, that the werld is young ; 
we have feen perhaps little of the poflible extravagancies of human 
nature and their wild effects: France in its wild deliriums has afto- 
nifhed the world; they may be outdone by fome more outrageous 
fever, which may finally end in the extinétion of light and life, 
Human nature, infolent and prefuming in its own ftrength, fpurn- 
ing the aids of divine revelation, and even of ancient learning, 
may relapfe after convulfions into lethargy, and till the impoffibility 
of {uch events be proved by fome better argument than the inven- 
tion of printing, I fhall ever, from the data afforded by the hiftory 
of modern times believe their probability. ‘The age of pretended 
felf-fufficient reafon will become the age of abfurdity ; irreligion 
will fubvert all government, and anarchy lead to barbarifm,” 
Vol. i. P. 51. 


Much evil undoubtedly has enfued—and much, it is to be 
feared, will enfue—from the induftrious diffemination of prin- 
ciples falfe in themfelves, and dangerous in their confequen- 
ces. But all error muft be tranfitory ; and truth, however 
calumniated, however perfecuted, muft ultimately be victos 
rious, ‘This, which experience and reafon render probable, 
has been made certain by revelation. From the earlieft pe- 
riods, the ftate of mankind has been improving, though flow- 
ly, and at times almoft imperceptibly. Rome indeed, in its 
glory, préefents to us a magnificent {pectacle, hitherto unpa- 
ralleled: but, beyond the boundaries of the empire, the na- 
tions were barbarous and unenlightened, yet fufficiently ad~- 
vanced from the favage ftate to be numerous and formidable. 
When thefe barbarians had overthrown the Roman empire, 
prepared for ruin by its own corruptions, a melancholy period 
followed, during which mankind appear to have relapfed into 
ignorance. This however was not the cafe, The barbariang, 
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adopted the religion of their conquered enemies, and the ha- 
bits of civilifed Rte. In no country did civilifation appear with 
the luftre that had adorned Athens or ancient Rome ; but it 
was diffufed over a wider furface. ‘Thus the irruption of the 
northern nations proved, in the fequel, favourable to civilifa- 
tion. 

The example of France, which Mr. Browne has adduced, 
is not fayourable to his argument. If fcience fuffered under 
the tyranny of. Robefpierre, a repentant nation has made am- 
ple amends. Science has little to dread from revolutionary 
exceffes ; for, if the period: of revolution fhould arrive in 
other countries, France will prove a warning as well as an 
example. Neither is this the danger. The fpirit that prohibits 
inquiry, that forbids reading focieties in Germany, and in- 
{pects all books and coat-capes at Peterfburg—this is the {pirit 
that would again barbarife Europe. : 


A fevere attack is made by our author upon the -character 
of Dr. fohnfon, who is faid to 


* come forth from Mr. Bofwell’s prefs in religion a bigot, in 
politics a tyrant, and in manners a barbarian, Let us examiae his 
fpirit, his opinions, his confiftency : his fpirit appears to me alter- 
nately infolent and fervile, according as his commerce was with 
the great or with the humble: bis opinions never free from the 
moft inveterate and narrow prejudices : his confiftency ready at any 
time to fubmit to his love of contradi€tion and affeétation of fa~ 
periority : unfair and uncandid in controverfy, ridiculoufly partial 
to his friends and abfurdly detratting from his enemies.’ Vol. i. 
P. 69. 


This is a harfh attack ; and, though it may be faid to, he 
juftly founded in general, there is fometimes a want of can- 
dour in the inftances adduced. It is, perhaps, no proof of Dr. 
Johnfon’s bigotry, that he did not difbelieve the exiftence, of 
witches and apparitions, or that he examined ia perfon whe- 
ther the Cock-lane ghoft was an impofition. Moft of ,Mr, 
Browne’s readers, however, will probably agree with him 
even in this point ; and the other circumftances for which he 
condemns Dr. Johnfon cannot be palliated or excufed. 

It is more pleafant to fee the critic attacked than the man; 
and, in the next effay, we find fome of the doGor’s canons of 
criticifm ably controverted, 


‘ Johnfon feems to imagine that every image muft be diftinét ; 
perfe@tly contoured like a fenfible object, otherwife that it is ab- 
furd; he feems to think no image correét that could not be repre- 
fented in painting; no idea can be more falfe. Images, as I have 
faid, muft not be abfurd, but they may be indiftinét; they may 
change their fhapes and yet not be repugnant; like aerial beings, 
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half feen behind a fleeting, yet beauteous cloud. As imagination 
bodies forth the forms of -things unfeen, one: perfon may be able 
to reduce them to fhape, another not, or in a lefs degree ; but this 
hinders not that he may have a beautiful though an indiftinét vi- 
fion. Give me leave to mention a few inftances of Johnfon’s cri- 
ticifms from his Lives of the Poets, and then try whether by like 
canons of criticifm, any the moft beautiful poetic paflages may not 
feem to be rendered ridiculous. I will (not to tire the reader) fe- 
le& two remarkable criticifms, the firft on Addifon, the latter on 
Pope. Addifon fays, in the letter from Italy ; 


Fir’d with that name, 
I bridle in my ftruggling mufe with pain, 
That longs to launch into a nobler ftrain. 


* T fee nothing ridiculous in thefe lines, the words bridle and 
launch have by common and frequent ufe loft their figurative mean- 
ing, and mean no more than controul and enter upon. Perhaps 


their figurative fenfe does not occur to'one man in a hundred that 


ufes them. Yet fee how ridiculous the critic makes this paflage, 
“ To bridle a goddefs is, fays he, rather a ridiculous idea, but why 
muft fhe be bridled? Becaufe fhe longs to launch, an aét which 
never was hindered by a bridle; and whither will fhe launch? 
Into a nobler ftrain: fhe is in the firft line a horfe, in the fecond 
a boat, and the care of the poet is, to keep his horfe and his boat 
from finging.” Now, I afk the candid reader, whether this cri- 
tique be fair, or whether he believes that the idea of a boat ora 
horfe, were ever in Mr, Addifon’s mind on this occafion.’ Vol, i. 


P. 84, 





‘ The truth is, Johnfon had not poetic enthufiafm, which the 
poet has a right to expect from his reader, and which would hurry 
him away too much into the vortex of general effeé, to fuffer him 
to ftay and analize each petty mole; it is like anatomizing a beauty 
with a furgeon’s knife, and then faying fhe is very ugly when the 
has been flayed.’ Vol. i. P. 87. ) 


In the paper entitled Religion, we were pleafed with the 
picture of the effeéts which would follow, if Chriftianity 
were nationally pragtifed as well as profeffed. 


¢ Could we imagine a world in which religion univerfally pre- 
vailed, and Chriftianity was univerfally praétifed; what health, 
what happinefs, what peace would reign in fuch a fcene! Wars 
muft ceafe—difeafe would be almoft unknown, for temperance and 
tranquillity of mind would banifh moft of thofe maladies which 
afflict mankiad. Extreme old age finking in gradual decay without 

in, without forrow, would be the termination of the life of man. 
The {pirits of youth without alloy; the epjoyments of manhood 
without care; the approach of death beheld without terror or anx- 
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jety. When we turn back from fuch‘a vifion to what the world 
really is, does it not feem almoft the abode of damons? It might 
be a paradife ftill, Nature and Providence infli& comparatively 
few evils; we ourfelves are the caufe of our own mifery.’ Vol. ii, 
?, 246. | 


After reading in this paragraph, that, if Chriftianity were 
practifed, wars muft ceafe, we did not expect to find even de- 
fenfive’ war juftitied ; ftill lefs, after another paragraph, did 
we expect to find the author captain commandant, of theuni- 
verfity corps. . 


‘ Suppofe a men were to threaten the defenders of the Chriftian 
religion, or to endeavour to prevent their fpeaking its truths, by the 
{word, might they not repel fuch violence? 

* Your laft inftance is really too ludicrous ; that a man fhould 
think himfelf juftified in defending the Chriftian religion, by a 
dire& breach of it, you cannot ferioufly maintain,’ Vol. i. p. 136. 


As a military man, Mr. Browne has been ftudying taCtics ; 
and he has given copious extracts from Guibert. However 
inconfiftent we may deem this with his religious principles, 
we perfeétly approve what he recommends to military men. 
‘The whole paragraph deferves to be quoted. 


‘ The foldier’s life is always fuppofed and reprefented to be a 
life of gaiety ; few opinions are more common or more. falfe ; the 
_ glare of arms, the pomp of drefs, the f{pirit of mufic, impofe on 

the young,. the frivolous and giddy ; but let the decayed captain, 
or old broken-hearted lieutenant fairly tell, what has been the gaiety 
of this captivating life to them. Look not to the little temporary 
parade in towns, but purfue the folitary officer to his feven years 
quarters at Niagara, or two years fojournment at Fort Auguftus, or 
view even the melancholy life which I have deen led by many a 
cavalier in remote villages of Ireland, with not a creature to {peak 
to for twelve months but his dog, and fuch a profpe& would foon 
cure youthful folly. of the deeéption whick*encompafles the fancy 
of the adopters of this profeffion, with nothing but {cenes of mirth 
and vivacity. Perhaps in the courfe of 30 years in the regular 
army, not fix of them, amidft its perpetual rotations, would be 
fpent in agreeable quarters; I have known a youth who went 
abroad at 16, employ his time from thence to 40, in broiling on 
the rock of Gibraltar, in pining on the banks of Lake Erie, and 
in drinking fangre at St. Vincent’s, and then return to his own 
country, almoft an old man, after {pending a very merry life of it 
truly. Perhaps the deception is ufeful.—The army is neceflary, 
and how elfe could it be recruited? One thing however is to be la- 
mented, that in this folitary life, for fuch it really is, with fo much 
leifure, fo little khowledge is acquired. How ufefully might time 
be diverted by the acquifition of languages, the ftudy of fortifica- 
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tion and tacétics—the pratice of drawing; yet in what regiment 
will be found, perhaps more than two officers who underftand any 
thing even of their own profeffion. Some excellent plans have 
been thought of by able men of late, to make commiflions the re- 
ward of literary merit. I with they may fucceed, and we fhould 
no longer have the leaft informed though the moft gallant army in 
Europe.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 224. 


The humourous eflays form the worft part of thefe 
volumes. That which is entitled Malheureufement, unhap- 
pily reminds us of Marmontel. 

Upon the whole, we have derived much pleafure from Mr. 
Browne’s Sketches ; and we fhould not have furmifed, had not 
the preface fo informed us, that * they were the refult of 
thoughts which occurred in a long and folitary journey into a 
remote and unfrequented quarter of Ireland—where converfa-_ 
tion was not to be expected, and the mind was left to itfelf{— 
put together as evening amufements in melancholy inns.’ 
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The Sentiments of Philo Fudeus concerning the Aoyos, or Word 
of God; together with large Extraés from his Writings, 
compared with the Scriptures, on many other particular and 
effential Dofirines of the Chriftian Religion.» By Facob 
Bryant. 8vo. 35. 6d. fewed. Cadell and Davies. 1797. 


THE principal objec of this publication is to prove, that 
Philo Judzus (not Judeus, which is a diffyllable) borrowed his 
fentiments and expreffions, relative to the fecond perfon of 
the ‘Trinity, from the converfation or writings of the apoftles, 
Mr. Bryant thinks that he has proved this, and that it affords 
a ftriking argument in favour of the truth of Chriftianity. It 
is afferted in the Preface, ‘ That Philo was converfant with 
many of our Saviour’s difciples, and, as we are informed, 


with fome of the apoitles.’ We cannot difcover any fatise 


factory evidence in fupport of this affertion ; and we are dif. 
pofed to think that the probabilities arifing from conjecture 
are adverfe to it. 

Among the expreffions which lead Mr. Bryant to fuppofe 
that Philo derived his information from the do€trines of the 
New Teftament (though it is admitted, that he probably held 
the great author of them in contempt,) are, Asurepos Qeog — 
Aoyos — Eimury Ose — Tpwroyerys —— and yios ; but our author 
fhall fpeak for himfelf. 


* The chief proof, that Philo had perufed fome of the books of 
the New Teftament, or at leafthad converfed with fome of the firft 
converts to Chriftianity, is to be drawn from his writings: in 
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which, as I have fhewn, are many articles of great confequence to 
be found. A perfon, who fpeaks of the Word of God, as the. Son 
of. God, his Firft-begotten, the Shepherd of his Flock, the fecond 
Great Caufe, the Image of God, the Mediator between God and 
Man, the Great High Prieft mentioned by the prophets, the Crea» 
tor of all that was created; who {peaks alfo of Redemption, and— 
AwTe@ uas cwotea —- the Price of Redemption, and of the perfon, 
by whom it was to be procured, and by whom we are finally to 
attain to (wmv aidiov) everlafting life: I fay, whoever was acquaint- 
ed. with thefe doctrines, could be no ftranger to Chrift and Chrif- 
tianity. Eufebius therefore very juftly obferves, that Philo mutt 
have had in idea fome of the firft preachers of the gofpel, and the 
doétrines tranfmitted by the apoftles themfelves, when he wrote 
thefe things. But this is not fufficiently precife: for he had not 
thefe truths tranfmitted. He lived in the time of the evangelifts 
and apoftles : and obtained his knowledge from them, the fountain 
head. And that he entertained a favourable opinion of the gofpel, 
we may. judge from his filence ; for though a Jew, and, as one in 
confequence of it would fuppofe, not a friend to Chriftianity ; yet, 
when there are many opportunities afforded, he never {peaks again 
it, And we. have feen, that he borrows many effential truths, 
which could not have been obtained from any unconverted people 
of his own nation. At the fame time. it is to be obferved, that 
though he lived among Chriftians, and was acquainted with their 
doétrines, yet he never mentions them; nor does he ever take no- 
tice of Saint Mark, who prefided in his time over the church at- 
Alexandria. 

‘ Yet fo much was Philo beholden to.them, that we may read ia 
him the opinion of the apoftles, and the do@trines of Chrift him- 
felf, about this effential article of our belief, Athd that he -had op: 
portunities of information is plain. For if he were, as the editor 
thinks, antecedent to. Chrift in refpeé to his birth, it is very manifeft 
from his own evidence, that he furvived him: for in his treatifé, 
about which we are concerned, he mentions, as I have fhewn, the 
death of Claudius. He was ‘ae alive through the whole courfe 
of our Saviour’s refidence wu earth; and furvived him feveral 
years. This fhews, what room there was for intelligence; of which, 
it is plain, he availed himfelf. He was a Jew, and a follower of 
Plato. But what he fays of the firft-born fon of God, the creator 
of all things, the image of God, the mediator, &c. was paft the ape 
prehenfion of man. Neither Plato, nor the ftoicks, had any thing 
fimilar ; and even the Jews had nothing adequate to the precife 
truths, which he difclofes. He certainly has adopted fo much 
from Chriftianity, that Photius fuppofes, that he was a profelyte, 
but relapfed. For this however we have no evidence: on the 
contrary, Philo intimates through all his works, that he continued 
in the religion of his fathers.’ vp. 40. : 
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Weare forty to differ from fo refpectable a writer as Mr. 
Bryant, but we cannot admit either his premifes or his deduc- 
tions from them. | We find nothing in the writings of Philo, 
refpeCting the fecond perfon of the Holy Trinity, that might 
not be derived from the Old Teftament, the language of his 
favourite philofopher Plato, the books of the rabbis, and the 
traditions of the elders. Befides, it does not appear that Philo 
has promulgated, or even hinted at, the peculiar doctrines of 
Chriftianity, with refpe&t to its Divine Author; which are, 
that.“ the Word fhould be made flefh”—< that he’ fhould 
futfer in the flefh, and be crucified for the fins of men.” - 

’ All, therefore, that can be fairly deduced from the pages of 
Philo on the prefent fubjet, is, that his opinions and language 
betray a mixture of Platonifim and Judaifm. He mangled and 
diftorted the fimplicity of the Old Teftament, that he might 
indulge in the myftical reveries and fanciful allegories of 
Plato; and he fometimes dignified, but more frequently -con- 
fufed, the tenets of the philofopher, by blending them with the 
doctrines of divine truth. ; 

We give the author credit for confiderable learning and di- 
ligence, and applaud his endeavours for counteracting the 
dangerous poifon of Socinianifm and infidelity. But his per- 
formance is prolix and tedious, and the fubftance of it might 
eafily have been condenfed into one-third of its prefent bulk. 





qs _ 


Reports a the late Mr. } see Smeaton, F. R. §. made on va> 
vious Occafions in the Courfe of his —— of an En- 
aden, 1797. 


THIs is a very important work; and it is prefented 
to the public by one of the moft ufeful but leaft known foe 
cieties in this kingdom — the focjety of civil engineers. 


* Civil-Engineers are a felf created fet of men, whofe profeffion 
owes its origin, not to power or influence; but, to the beft of all 
protection, the encouragement of a great and powerful nation; —a 
nation become fo, from the induftry and fteadinefs of its manufac- 
turing workmen, and their fuperior knowledge in practical chemif- 
try, mechanics, natural philofophy, and “other ufeful accomplith- 
ments. P. Vv. 

The fociety owes its origin to Mr. Smeaton, though its 
prefent form was not fettled till after his death. The firft 
poeeting was holden on the i1sth of April, 1793, on. which 

ay — , 
* The conftitution was agreed on, and afterwards acceded 'to by 
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all ;—-'That there fhould be three claffes in. the fociety: the firt 
clafs, as ordinary members, to confift of real engineers, actually em~ 
ployed as fuch, in public or in private fervice. The fecond clafs, 
as honorary members, to confift of men of {cience and gentlemen 
of rank and fortune, who had applied their minds to fubjects of 
civil-engineering, and who might, for talents and knowledge, have 
been real engineers, if it had not been their good fortune to have it 
in their power to employ others in this profeflion ; and alfo of thofe, 
who are employed in other public fervice, where fuch and fimilar 
kinds of knowledge. is neceffary.— And, the third clafs, as hono- 
rary members, alfo to: confift of various artifts, whofe profeflions 
and employments, are neceflary and ufeful to, as well as connected 
with, civil-engineering.’ P. viii. 


Thus an union is formed between perfons capable, by their 
talents or fortune, of promoting the great ends of the inftitu- 
tion; and, while their firft clafs fhall continue to be as weéll 
filled as it is at prefent, or till they admit into it members whofe 
place ought to be in one of the two other claffes, we have no 
doubt that the fociety will gradually rife both in confequence 
aad utility. 

The reports are preceded by a fhort account of the life and 
writings of Mr. Smeaton ; and a remarkable anecdote is re- 
corded, which we felect for the honour of Mr. Smeaton, and 
as a juft leffon to the rich or noble, who with to maintain a 
feialhg intercourfe with men of {cience or of letters. 


‘ Early in life he attraéted the notice of the late duke and 
duchefs of Queenfbury, from a ftrong refemblance to their favourite 
Gay, the poet. ‘The commencement of this acquaintance was fin- 
gular, but the continuance of their efteem and partiality lafted 
through life.—Their firft meeting was at Ranelagh, where, walking 
with Mrs. Smeaton, he obferved an elderly lady and gentleman fix 
an evident and marked attention on him. After fome. turns they 
at laft ftopped him, and the duchefs (of eccentric memory) faid, 
“ Sir, I don’t know who you 5 or what you are, but fo ftrongly 
do you refemble my poor dear Gay, we muft be acquainted; you 
fall go home and fup with us ; and if the minds of the two men 
accord, as do the countenance, you will find two cheerful old folks, 
who can love you well ; and I think, (or you are an hypocrite,) you 
can as well deferve it.” The ‘nvitation was accepted, and as long 
as the duke and duchefs lived, the friendfhip was as cordial as unin- 
terrupted ; indeed, their fociety had fo much of the play which ge- 
nuine wit and goodnefs know how to combine, it proved to be, 
among the moft agreeable relaxations of his life.—A fort of amica- 
ble and pleafant hoftility was renewed, whenever they met, of ta- 
lent and good humour; in the cpurfe of which, he effeéted the 
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abolition of that inconfiderate indifcriminate play, amongft people 
of fuperior rank or fortune, which compels every one to join,.and . 
at their own ftake too.—My father detefted cards, and, his attention 
never following the game, played likea boy. The game was Pope: 
Joan, the general run of it was high, and the ftake in “ Pope” had 
accidentally accumulated to a fum more than ferious. It was my 
father’s turn by the deal, to double it, when, regardlefs of his cards, 
he bufily made minutes on a fcrap of paper, and put it on the 
board. The duchefs eagerly afked him what it was? and he as 
coolly replied ; “ Your grace will recollect the field in which my 
houfe ftands may be about 5 acres, 3 roods, and 7 perches, which, 
at thirty years purchafe, will be juft my ftake, and if your grace: 
will make a duke of me, I prefume the winner will not diflike my 
mortgage.”—The joke and the leffon had alike their weight ; they 
never after played but for the mereft trifle. P, xxviii. 


The reports confift of a variety of queftions to, and anfwers 
from, Mr. Smeaton, on the fubjects of canals, mills, danisy 
locks, harbours, light-houfes, fire-engines, &c. To the engi- 
neer the anfwers of fo eminent a man to fuch a variety of 
queries are highly valuable ; and there is hardly a point in his 
ptofeffion, concerning which he may not from this work de- 
rive ufeful information. We wiih, however, that the com- 
mittee, which arranged and publifhed thefe reports, had gone 
one ftep farther, and had pointed out the general effect of the 
works performed according to the opinion of the reporter — 
how far they fucceeded — and, if in fome cafes they did not 
entirely anfwer the expectations of the projeCtor, to what cir- 
cumftances the ill fuccefs might be attributed. This hint, we 
are confident, will not be loft : and, if the time of the com- 
mittee fhould be too much occupied to allow the performance 
of this tafk by its members, they will doubtlefs be able to put 
it into the hands of the candidates for admiffion into their firft 
' clafs, whofe proficiency in fcience may be eftishated by their 
comments on the works of their great mafter. We may add, 
that, without fuch comments, fome of thefe reports may be 
prejudicial ; for the authority of the writer may weigh with 
the engineer, and he will purfue the fteps of his mafter, where 
experience migh have pointed out to him a better path. But 
we ought rather to be thankful for what das been done, than 
be difpofed to regret the omiffion of what might have been 
done ; and, under a full fenfe of owr obligation to the fociety 
he civil engineers, we wifh them fuccefs in their future 
abours, 
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O’Connor's Letters to Earl Camden. As publifted in the Courier-of 
Monday, Fan. 29,1798, 12m0. 6d. Johnfon. 


THESE letters relate to the apprehenfion of Mr. Roger 
O’Connor in the fummer of laft year, on an information taken by 
his own brother Mr. Robert Longfield O’Connor, The circume 
ftances are giveu in the indignant ftyle that may be expected, Such 
condué on the part of a brother will, we truft, meet with few ad- 
vocates; but, as fubfequent events have, ae fome alteration in 
the complexion of the cafe, we may difmifs it without farther no 
tice. 


Some Obfervations on a late Addrefs to the Citizens of Dublin; 
with Thoughts on the prefent Crifis. By Charles Francis She- 
ridan, Efg. To which is [are] added, Vindicator's Remarks on 
Sarsfield’s Letters, which appeared in the Dublin Evening Poft. 
8vo. 15s. 6d. Debrett. 1797. 


Thefe obfervations are intended as an anfwer to Mr, Grattan’s 
addrefs to his conftituents *; and, although we cannot join the 
author in all his pofitions, we allow that he is an able vindicator of 
the meafures of goveriment in Ireland. Intemper and eloquence 
he has the advantage both of Mr. Grattan and of the writer whofe 
fignature was Sarsfield. It is evident, however, that the politics 
of Ireland effentially differ from thofe of Great-Britain, and that, 
whether the late convulfions are to be attributed to oppreflion on 
the part of the court, or delufion on the part of the people, fome 
change of fyftem will be neceflary to reftore the confidence of the 
latter. Mr. Sheridan reafons well on abftra& points, on forms, 
and ancient laws; but, from whatever caufe new modes of think- 
ing have arifen, a wife government will fee its intereft in attending 
tothem. Deluded as the peafantry of Ireland may have been, 
who will fay that their-fituation does not render them more liable to 
delufion than thofe of Great- Britain—that it is not more wretched, 
more helplefs ? 


The Caufes of the Rebellion in Ireland difclifedy in an Addrefs 40 
the People of England. In which it is proved by incontrovertible 
Fads, that the Syfem for fome Years purfued in that Country 
has driven it into its prefent dreadful Situation, By an lik 
Emigrant. 8vo, 1s. 6d. Jordan. 1798. 


There appear to be only two opinions concerning the rebellion 





# See our XXIld Vo}. New Arr, p. 337. - 
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in Ireland—one is, that it was caufed by the propagation of French 
principles—the other, that it originated in a feries of minifterial 
opprefhons, In the former-cafe, the people are faid to be in rebel- 
lion againft the government: in the latter, the government is faid 
to be in rebellion againft'the people. The prefent writer is one of 
thofe who attribute the commotions to the meafures of the court ; 
and he endeavours to prove his affertions by incontrovertible fads, 
allowing, however, that * it is peculiarly difficult at the prefent mo- 
ment to be the advocate of the people of Ireland, becaufe there 
are among them, men who have taken the power of redrefs into 
their own hands, and committed aéts of outrage and rebellion which 
no fufferings could juftify, and which can only tend to aggravate 
ten-fold the other calamities of their country.’ After this fair con- 
céffion, he reviews the hiftory of the Irith government for fome 
years paft. He ftates, as one ground of difcontent, the fimple re- 
péal of the aé& of the ‘fixth year of Geo. IIT, which wasfuppofed not 
to amount to an explicit renunciation of the principle of that fta- 
tute. The people were taught to be diffatisfied with this partial 
acknowledgement by Meflirs, Flood. and Burgh, and other diftin- 
guithed perfons. This was their firft crime in the eyes of the mi~« 
niftry ; the fecond with which they are charged, is their zeal for 
parliamentary reform. Of the efforts made for procuring that re- 
form, the author gives a detailed account, and clofes it with the 
treatment of the catholics in 1795, the convention bill, and 
other meafures adopted upon a prefumption that treafonable con- 
fpiracies were in agitation—meafures which, in the opinion of this au- 
thor, produced thofe clandeftine meetings, fince known by the name 
of the United Irifimen, and put the Irifh people and the Irifh ad- 
miniftration fairly at iffue. Such are the faéts advanced to prove 
that the adminiftration has been to blame : how far they are incox- 
trovertible is not for us to determine. 


An interefiing Letter from Earl Moira, to Colonel M'Mahon, on a 
Change of his Majefty’s Minifters ; with Mr. Fox's Letter to the 
-Colovel. Svo. 6d. Jordan. 1798. 


This letter, not improperly termed nterefing, relates to the 
fcheme formed by fome of the members of the houfe of com- 
mons, in the laft year, for a new miniftry, from which our prefent 
rulers were to be excepted, and the moft obnoxious men of the op- 
pofition ; among the latter Mr. Fox was ranked. They wifhed to 

_ have lord Moira for-their leader; and the fentiments of that noble- 
man on the fubject prove his high fenfe of honour and propriety. 
Who the members are that were convinced of the incapacity of 
the prefent minifters, and yet continue to fupport them, we know 
not ; but itis obvious that their notions of independence a are confufed, 
and that their feelings for the good of the nation are not very 
acute. Mr. Fox’s letter is merely a note to colonel M‘Mahon, 
thanking him for the communication of lord Moira’s letter, and” 
approving the earl’s * honourable and judicious conduct.’ 


' 
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Reflections on the IrifConfpiracy, and on the Neceffiy of an armed 

 Affociation in'Great. Britain. To which are added, Obfervations 
on the Debates and “Refolutions of the Whig Club, on the 6th of 
June t797. Sve. 2s. Sewell. 1798. 


The conftitution and fpirit of the Irifh confpiracy aré now well 
known; and the prefent writer endeavours to fhow that the fanie 
plot is going on in Great-Britain, although that point has been cons 
tradidted by the evidence of the leaders of the Irith confpiracy. 
This, we allow, might not have been known to him at the time of 
writing this pamphlet ; and therefore he might think his plot a very 
good one when he made it; perhaps, too, he may be pardoned for 
this ingenious fiction, as his chief motive is to roufe the {pirit of 
the country againft foreign aggreflion. By way of collateral aid, 
the murders and confifcations which have attended the French re- 
volution, are prefented in every hortible form, as what men of pros 
perty and trade in this country may certainly expeét from the de 
figns of our Jacobins. We are informed (and the intelligence:is 
new to us) that ‘ the countefs of Perignari, and her three daugh- 
ters, were ftripped, rubbed over with oil, and roafted alive.’ If* an 
atrocious band of confpirators at home are preparing thefe fceneg 
for us,’ who can doubt of the neceflity of an armed affociation ? 

The\cbfervations on the debates of the whig club are calculated 
to expofe fome .of Mr. Fox’s political errors. His deteftation of 
the war is never to be forgiven. Every pamphlet-writet appears 
to ‘be inftruéted to attack his character, and artfully interweave his 
condué& with that of our foreign enemies. For this tafk, hows 
ever, our author fhows lefs ability than inclination. 


@ Letter to the Earl of Moira, in Defence of the Condud of his 
Mayjefty’s Minifters, and of the Army in Ireland. 8ve. 156 
Stockdale. 1797. 7 
It is well khown that the earl of Moira, compaffionating the 

 fufferings of the people of Ireland, recommended a fyftem of con 
ciliation, in preference to the Coercive meafures adopted by govern- 
ment, which, he thought, would render the caufe more defperate, 

That advice was not taken; and the rebellion which followed hag 

been confidered as a proof that his opinion refpeéting the meafures 

proper to be followed, was not founded upon an actual knowledge 
of the ftate of the country. In vindication of government, the 
author of this letter (written before the rebellion, but not before 
many diforders had appeared) contends, that many parts in the 
north of Ireland, in the year 1796, were in a fituation of extreme 
diforder, from the lawlefs outrages of incendiaries; that the condué& 
of government for a feries of years towards the people of Ireland 
has been fuch as could not in its natural refult have produced thefe 
commotions ; but that.they grew ‘out of a traitorous fyfiem of dif- 
affection, which had for. its object to fubvert, by. fanguinary vio 
lence; the ancient laws and conftitution of the realm ; that the {pi- 
Cait. Rev. Vou. XXIV. Sept. 1798. H 
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rit of difcontent which prevailed at that period, had rifen to fuck 
an alarming height, as to break out into aéts of open. rebellion 
againft the conftituted authorities of the ftate, and had rendered it ne- 
ceffary to enact thofe reftrictive laws which, being fubfequent te the 
exiftence of fuch difcontents, could not have been the occafion of 
them, and which, were not, either in their principle or their opera- 
tion, at variance with the fpirit of our conftitution ; and, laftly, 
that it was only when the civil power became too weak to protect 
the fubje&t, and when the lenity of government rendered the con- 
{pirators more bold, that his majefty’s minifters, in the difcharge of 
- an imperious duty, had recourfe, in the year 1797, to military au- 
thority, to protect thofe laws which, at different periods, and in 
various inftances, had been fo daringly violated, both before and 
during the year 1796, 

How far a traitorous fyftem of difaffeétion could prevail to a 
great extent, without being founded on fome grievances, either 
arifing from the condué of an exifting government, or from im- 
perfeétions and abufes in the conftitution of the country, we fhall 
_ not at prefent endeavour to decide ; but fhall only remark, that the 
reports of the Irifh parliament corroborate the author’s ftatements. 


A fecond Letter to the Earl of Moira on the Commercial Situation of 
Ireland. By the Author of a Letter to his Lordfhip in Defence of 
the Condué of his Majefy’s Minifters and of the Army in Ireland. 
Svo. 5. 65d. Bell. 1798. 


_ Having replied to the earl’s ftatement of the political affairs of 

Treland, the author wields his pen a fecond time to difprove what 
his lordfhip had advanced on-the con.mercial concerns of that 
country. Lord Moira had afferted that * individuals die of want 
from the general wretchednefs to which they are reduced; that ma- 
nufactures are fufpended in parts of the country where formerly 
. they flourtthed moft ; that the induftry of the people is in confe- 
quence deftroyed ; that the merchants of England are extending 
their trade at the expenfe of the fitter kingdom; and that the trade 
of Ireland is now fo contracted, that in many places the public re- 
venue has almoft totally difappeated:’ as an inftance of which laft 
point, he had ftated, that the cuftoms of Belfaft, which have 
ufually produced about 150,000]. would not now amount to one 
_ fifteenth part of that fum. 

The anfwers to thefe ftatements are moftly of a general nature, 
and fome are obvioufly fallacious ; but, with regard to the cuftoms 
of Belfaft, the author appears to have obtained authentic docu- 
ments, which prove that the diminution is confiderably lefs than 
the earl itated, 


Report from the Committee of Secrecy, of the Houfe of Commons in 
Ireland, as reported by the Right Hon. Lord Vifcount Caftlereagh, — 
Mug. 21, 1798. So. 45. Debrett. 


A tketch of this report was given in the Appendix to our left, 
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volume: it is therefore unneceflary to give any account of it on 


this occafion. The report from the comimittee of the Upper houfe 
has been publithed in the fame forin. 


Democratic Principles illuftr ated. Part the Second. Containi ing an 
infiruftive Effay, tracing all the Horrors of the French Revolution 
to their real Caufes ; the licentious Politics, and infidel Philofoply 
of the prefent Age. By Peter Porcupine. 12mo. 4d, Wright. 1798. 


__ The cruelties which have been committed in France are confi- 
dered. by this author as an illuftration of democratic principles, 
and are depicted in this and the former part (lee our laft volume, 
_p. 217) with.a coarfenefs of colouring peculiar to Peter Porcupine. 
In this ¢fay, however, he has ventured confiderably beyond his 
depth, in: endeavouring to account for that. great chahge i in the 
charaéter of the French people which induced them to perpetrate 
or tolerate fuch barbarities. ‘* That the French were an amiadle 
people, the whole civilifed world (he fays) has given abundant tef-~ 
timony, by endeavouring to imitate them.’ The imitation of the 
civilifed.world is, we apprehend, no proof. that what they imitate 
is amiable. - The imitation of French manners has been, for a 
century paft, a conftant reproach on the good fenfe of the Eng 
lifh, and defervedly ; for what did we imitate but their follies and 
licentioufnefs ? But Peter Porcupine was intent upon a. change al- 
leged to be produced by democracy; and he proceeds to anothér 
affértion equally well founded. ‘* The prominent feature of thei? 
national chara@ter was, it is true, /evity; but» though levity and 
ferocioufnefs may, and often do, meet in the fame perfon, no writ- 
er that I recolleét, had ever accufed the French of being cruel.’ 
It unfortunately happens that almoft all Englifh writers who de- 
[cribe the manners of the French under the old government, accufe 
them of cruelty, particularly in their executions, which it was cuf- 
tomary for perfons of the firft rank and fafhion, and even of the 
fofter fex, to behold not only with calmnefs but with infult. Voltaire, 
it is generally known, refolved their charaéter into a compofition 
- of the monkey and the tiger, All this was the effect of long- 
continued defpotifm, which brutalifes the human mind; but this 
is a fubje&t which we fhall not purfue in anfwer to a writer fo weak 
and infatuated as Peter. Porcupine. 


Copies of Original Letters recently written by Perfons in Puris to 
Dr. Priefiley in America. Taken on Board of a Neutral ¥- fel. 
8vo. Is. Wright. 1798. . 

We have here three letters addreffed to Dr. Prieftley—one of 
confiderable length figned J. H. Stone, and two thort ones without 
fignatures. The firft is written in the genuine cant of modern 
French politics. Whether fuch a correfponderice may be agreeable 
to Dr. Prieftley, we do not know ; but it is certain that the opi- 


nions difclofed in this letter are not very honourable to the writer, 
H 2 
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He vindicates projects of revolutionary injuftice as a Robefpierre, 
a Carrier, or a Hebert, would have done. After mentioning the 


events of the 4th of September, 1797, he adds ; 


‘ Thefe events are, no doubt, very diftrefing ; but unfortunately 
we are fo placed as to be obliged to commit one evil to avoid an 
accumulation: no one pretends that either thofe men, at leaft the 
immenfe majority of them, who have been fent from time to time 
‘to Cayenne, or the Dutch deputies now under arreft, are enemies 
either to liberty or their’ refpeétive republics ;/no one of common 
fenfe entertains this opinion : knowing many of this conqueréd 
party intimately, I can aver, that they have left none behind more 
pute in manners, or more decided in favour of republican liberty. 
But unfortunately, thofe of France fuffered their perfonal paffions . 
“to interfere ‘with their political duties ; and they lent unwittingly 
their aid to thofe who’ wifhed to cruth the republic, while ‘their 
only aim was to crufh the men in power, whom they confidered as 
ufurpers, and whom they hated. The men in’ power were too well 
verfed in revolutions not to amalgamate their own perfonal enemits 
with thofe of the ftate; and hence ari/es the expedition to Cayenne.’ 
P. 21. 


What more could Carrier have faid in vindication of his noyades 
and fufillades.? 


Mn Addrefs to the Yeomanry of Great Britain, on the Subje® of In- 
vafion. Bya Seaman. 8vo. 15. Cadell and Davies. 1798: 


This addrefs breathes a {pirit of loyalty and love for the country, 
which the author withes to diffufe among the armed yeomanry, by 
arguments and obfervations adapted to the critical predicament in 
which we now ftand. 


MEDICINE, &e. 


A Medical Gloffary ; in which the Words in the various Branches of , 
Medicine are deduced from their original Languages ; properly ac- 
cented and explained. By W. Tar tin, M.D. 4f0. th, 105 
Boards, .Johnfon. 1797. 


It has been Dr. Turton’s chief aim to collect from various 
fources thofe terms which are ufed in the different departments of 
medicine, to deduce them from their roots, and give juft and clear 
definitions of them. ‘This tafk he has performed with credit to 
himfelf and utility to the. profeflion. He has thought proper to 
omit the technical j jargon of Paracelfus and his followers ; but moft 
of the compound words employed by the phy ficians of the Greek 
{chool, which are to,be found in the writings of fucceeding ages, 
are preferved in this gloffary. 

An extra will belt fhow the nature of the work, and the man- 
ier in which it has been compiled. 


é “om (saxuvbos, from TIMP iacutha, Arab:) The oa 
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cynth, a precious ftone of a purple colour. The hyancinth or 
harebell ‘may’ probably be ‘named from its likenefs in colour to a 
jacynth, See Ayacynthus. P | 

* Lamblichus (saplrixos, from Jamblichas the inventor). Applied 
to a preparation of {al ammoniac and fome aromatic ingredients. 

‘ Jatralciptes (\atpansiatns, from satpos a phyfician, and aasipe 
to anoint). A phyfician who cures difeafes by ointments and 
frictions. | 

‘ Iatreima (\etpsuma, from tatpevw to heal). Medication. ‘The 
healing of diforders. 

* latreifis (vateevots). The fame. 

‘ Latrochy' micus (vatpoxyyixos, from satpos a phyfician, and xmyaice’ 
chemittry). A phyfician who cures difeafes by chemical prepa- 
rations only. 

‘ latrépha (satpopa, from saoua: to heal, and tpe@w to nourifh). 
The Barbadoes nut, fo called becaufe it is healing and nourifhing. 

‘ I'atros (1areo¢, from saeuat to heal), A phyfician. 

‘ Ibérica (from Iberia, the place where it flourifhes), A {mall 
herb called wild crefs, 

‘ Lbéris (tCnpis). Thedame. 

‘ I’bex (s€n, from s€uvw to vociferate). The mountain goat, fo 
named from its noify cry. ° 

‘I’biga. See Abiga. : 

‘J'bis (i€ig or Cus, from sum to cry out). A kind of ftork, 
named from its noify cry. 

‘ Tbifcus (Cicxos, from Cis the ftork, who is faid to chew it and 
inject it as a clyfter). The marfh mallow. 

‘ Ibixuma (seséupa, from sCioxos the mallow, and iZos glue). The 
herb foap-wort ; named from its having a glutinous leaf like the 
mallow, 

© Ichnekmon (ixyeyuav, from ixvevw to feek out). An Indian rat, 
fo called becaufe it is faid to feek out the crocedile and deftroy it 
while afleep. 

‘I’chnos (1xv0s, from sxyveuw to go). The part of the foot on which, 
we tread, its: 

‘ Fchor (from iywp). ~A thin acrid fluid which diftils from 
wounds, 

‘ Ichoroides (txwpotsdvs, from txwp ichor, and sido¢ 2 likenefs). 
Ichorous ; refembling ichor. 

‘ Ich’ thya (igbue a filh-hook, from ius a fith): An inftrument 
like a fith-hook for extraéting the foetus. It alfo means a filh- 
{cale, or the fcale or rafping of any metal or wood. 

‘ Ichthyele’um (sx¢ueraiov, from 16us a fifth, and exaoy oil). Fith- 
oil. | seas 

‘ Ichthyéma (ixgdunua, from txOve the fcale of 2 fifh}.*'A fale or 
rafping from any metal or wood, refembling the fcake ofa ‘fi. 

* Tehthyites (ixgburrns, from ixfus a-ille). A fang: in avhich. a . 
eavity refembling in fhape _— GaSe RG. FT ohels (2 ONS vane 
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_ Ichthyocélla (1x bvoxorrer, from sxbus a . fith,. and uonna elue). 
If inglafs ; a glutinous fubftance prepared from fithes. .. 

§ Ichthyolithus (s¢voasbos, from 130us a fith, and asbos a ftone). A 
ftone having the figure of a fifh upon its furfaee, ; 

‘ leoféindria (emo7avdpia, from sinogt twenty, and aynp a man). A 
clafs of plants, fo named betaufe they have. twenty or more chives 
or male parts of fruétification. 

* Léiérias (wprepias, frou werepos the jaundice). A ftone fo called 
from its dull yellow colour. 

‘ [éricus (ver epiaos, from ixtepos the jaundice). Jaundiced. Ap- 

plied to fevers accompanied with the jaundice. 

* [Geritia (fram i4erus the jaundice). An eruption of yellowith 
fpots. A yellow difcoloration of the fkin without fever, called chlo- 
rofis. 

* TGerddes (upregwdng, from uprepos ‘the jaundice). The fame as 
Tétericus.’ P. 386, 


The chief fault in the work is, that fome of the definitions are 
too concife for thofe medical ftudents who have made little pro- 
prefs either in claflical learning or in profeffional ftudies. 


Experiments on the Ixfenfible Perfpiration of the Human Body, frew- 

‘ing its Affinity 1o Refpiration. Publifhed originally in 1779, and 

now -republifhed with Additions and Correétions. By William 
Cruikfank. 8vo. 35. Nicol, | 


Thefe experiments were originally offered to the public in 1779; 
and Mr. Cruikfhank’s attention feems to have been fince called to 
them by the different conclufions which Dr, Prieftley. has drawn 
from them. The ingenious trials and deduétions of Mr. Aberne- 
thy on the fame Subject may, however, have had fome fhare in 
bringing our author again to the confideration of thefe points. 

A minute defcription is firft given of the cuticle; and the opi- 

nions that have been maintained by'anatomifts concerning its nature, 
are ftated. Mr. Cruikthank is inclined to believe that pores really 
exift either in the cuticle or the rete muto/um ; but the arguments 
by which he endeavours to prove that thefe pores are organifed 
and conneéted with the extremities of the exhalant arteries, and, 
though inviible in the dead feparated cuticle, ftill exift, and are fu 
ficiently dilated in the erected ftate of the extremities of the veffels 
of the living and per{piring fkin, are not entirely fatisfactory, 
though apparently forcible. 
On the white filaments pafling between the cuticle and cutis, as 
defcribed by Dr. Hunter, qur author has made fome obfervations ; 
and he concludes, that, if they be really proceffes of the cuticle 
and rete macofum, he can demontftrate three claffes of proceffes i in 
thefe menyibranes. 


, « of; The: fot lime: the potes, through which the bairs pafs ;' thefe 
‘Vare’ the lgbeetts and generally have the largeft diameter. The fe- 
‘cond cals are cally. diftinguifhed on the infide of the cuticle 
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which covers the palms of the hands or foles of the feet, or indeed 
on any part of cuticle; they line thofe pores defcribed by Grew, . - 
and which Winflow calls the duéts of glands ; they are fhort, com- ' 
pared to the former, are tranfparent on the fides, and have a white 
line in the centre, which he does not well underftand ; they appear, 
in regular order, on thofe parts of the cuticle which correfpond to 
the parallel, or {piral ridges of ‘the cutis. The abovementioned 
filaments, perhaps conftitute the third clafs, are longer than the 
laft, and more flender than any of the former,’ P. 26, 


The writer afterwards informs us, that, although he has not feem 
veffels in the cuticle or rete mucofum, he has with fuccefs injeéted a 
membrane, between the rete mucofum and the cutis, in the fkin of 
thofe who have died of the fmali pox. He therefore confiders the 
membranes lying on the furface of the true fkin as amounting to 
five, each of which isa real or incipient cuticle. 

From feveral of the experiments, it appears, that the fize of the 
body, the guantum of food received into it, the vigour with which 
the fyftem is aéting, the paffions of the mind, and the external heat 
or cold, may produce confiderable variation in the quantity of the 
infenfible perfpiration. 

Some of the conclufions in the pamphlet are not, in our opi- 
nion, fatisfactory; and we are furprifed.that Mr, Cruikfhank 
fhould have fuffered fuch obfervations to remain, after the princi- 
ples and reafoning of that fcience on which they chiefly depended, 
had undergone fuch important changes. ‘In many refpeéts, how- 
ever, the tract is ingenious and valuable. | 


RELIGION. 


Hiftorical and Familiar Effays, on the Scriptures of the New Tefta- 
ment, By Fohn Collier, Author of Effays on the Fewifk Hiftory 
and Old Teflament, 2 Vols 8vo. 145. Boards. Scarlett, 


1797 | 


We have here a complete view of the hiftory of the chief perfons 
in the New Teftament, and of the ‘dodtrines which they taught. 
The eflays are written in an eafy and familiar manner, and may 
prove ufefyl to fuch-families as employ their Sundays in religious 
ftudies, We could have wiflied, however, that the author had di- 
ftinguifhed between faéts and relations of doubtful authority. Thus 
we have an account of the deaths of Peter and Paul, without any 
reference to the books on which this relation is fuppofed to be 
founded; and the uninformed reader may imagine that thefe cir- 
cumftances are of equal authority with the hiftory of our Saviour. 


‘ During Paul’s fecond vifit (fays Mr. Collier) to the churches 
in Crete, fince his releafe from Rome, while he was bufily employ- 
ed in reétifying the errors, and regulating the focieties in that ifland, 
news was brought of Nero’s 2 rae of the Chriftians, and the 
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perfecution at Rome. The crime laid to their charge was no lefy 
than their being acceffaries to the late moft deftructive conflagra-. 
tion of the city. Paul, alarmed for his friends, their fufferings and 
danger, thought his prefence might be of ufe to the brethren, and 
he determined to fet fail immediately for Italy. 

¢ The magiftrates well knew the emperor’s mind, his inveteracy 
and prejudice againft the Chriftians, and of what was laid to their 
charge. As the head of the party, Paul’s aétive zeal could not ef- 
cape their noti¢e, and they foon filenced him by imprifonment — 
fecured his perfon in a common jail, and loaded him with irons, 
The crime of which he was accufed was fedition——an acceflary to 
the conflagration of Rome. 

‘ Alarmed at the rage of the Tribunes and the threats of the em- 
peror, the brethren all fled, not one of them appeared in court on 
his trial, or when he made his defence, and gave in bis anfwer. 

‘ Nero pafled fentence of death on Paul. Peter and this glorious 
confeffor were executed on one and the fame day. Peter was cru- 
cified, and on the crofs, at his humble requeft, his head hung down- 
wards, 

‘ Paul, asa Roman citizen, was beheaded, Three miles from 
Rome, at Aquz Salvi, in the thirteenth year of the reign of Nero, 
on the twenty-ninth of June, in the year 66, Paul laid his head on 
the fatal block. His body was given to his difciples, fome of 
whom, having taken courage, ftood forrowing near, and they paid it 
funeral honours, burying him in the Via Oftenfis, two miles only 
from Rome. | 

‘ The executioner, and two others who were fpe¢tators, ftruck 
with the behaviour of- Paul, became converts to Chriftianity, and 
all three of them fuffered martyrdom. The day of the death of 
Paul, one of the Fathers affirms, was far more memorable than the 
day of the death of Alexander.—As venerable relicks, his chains 
are hung up in Rome, and in the year 318, Conftantine, the firft 
Chriftian emperor, built over his fepulchre a magnificent church— 
Sacred tothe memory of Paul.” Vol. ii, Pp. 229,’ 


All this is tradition ; and why fhould we affect to be wife above * 
what is written? The holy fcriptures will not be !efs true, becaufe 
little is known of the firft teachers of Chriftianity after the performs 
ance of their miffion. 


A Difcourfe preached before the Corps of Hampftire Fawley Volun- 
teers, at the Church of St, Thomas, in the City of Wi inche fer, on 
Sunday, March 19,1797. By George Ifaac Huntingford, D. D, 
Sc. Svo, 15. Cadell and Davies. 1797. 


From the fourth chapter of Nehemiah (ver. 14), Dr. Hunting- 
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ford takes occafion to point out the duties of the affociation before 
which he preached, the fituation of thecountry, the nature, of the 


hoftilities that are to be repelled, and the importance of the.libesty 
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and property. which we have to guard. The language is eafys 
fometimes elegant ; and the fentiments are appofite and manly, 
































On Benevolence and: Philanthropy ; an occaftonal Sermon: preached 
by the Author, in the Parifb Church of . Fheddlethorpe, Ail Saints, 
upon the Lindfey Coaft, in the County and Diocefe of Lincoln ; 

- at the particular Requeft of the Louth Independent Volunteer 
Yeomanry Cavalry, on the 21f Day of May, 1797. By the Rew, 
Francis Burton, Vicar of Theddlethorpe. $vo. 1s,  Johnfon, 
1797 
The benefits that would accrue from univerfal benevolence to 

human beings, form the fubjeét. of this difcourfe, ‘in which we 
difcover more of pious intention than of ability. Mr. Burton ap- 
pears to be unaccuftomed to compofition; or perhaps he confiders 
its niceties as unneceflary in the fervice of the fan&tuary ; an error’ 
which cannot but be difcovered when preachers are defred, as in 
this caie, to pudbliff. 


Daniel's Seventy Weeks. A Sermon, preached at Sion-Chapel, on 
Sunday Afternoon, September 18, 1796, to the Fews. . By Wil- 
liam Cooper. Being his fecond Addrefs tothat People. Suva. Od. 
Chapman. ‘ 


Our opinion of Mr. Cooper’s firft addrefs to the Jews may be 
feen in our XVIIIth Vol. (New Arr.) p. 232; and the prefent ef- 
fufion gives us no opportunity of retra€ting what might be deemed 
unfavourable. .The caufe of real Chriftianity is greatly injured by 
the intrufion of thofe illiterate perfons who cannot, by 2 rational 
ufe of the Scriptures, compenfate their want of information in the 
fcience and hiftory of religion, and who amufe themfelves with 
dogmas which neither they nor their auditors can comprehend, 


The Favour of God the only Security in national Danger. A Sermon 
preached at the Parifh Church of ‘St. Laurence Fewry, on Sunday, 
the 12th of Auguft, 1 798, before the Guild-hall Volunteer Affodias 
tion. By William Lucas, A.M. Chaplain to the Affociation, 
4to. 1s. Robiofons. 1798. 

However we. may ‘difapprave the mixture of politics with the- 
elogy, we cannot cenfure a minifler of the church for inculcating 
on his auditors the importance_and the neceflity of the divine aid 
in all bursan operations*; and, however we may differ from the 

eacher whofe difcourfe is now before us, with regard:to the ori« 
ginal ‘juttice’ of the war, or the * generofity and honour’ with which 
it has been profecuted on our part, we are ready to applaud the 
zeal with which he is animated, and which he endeavours to dif- 





* The text of this fermon is, ‘ They gut not the land in pofeffion by their 
own fwerd, neither did their own arm fave them ; but thy right hagd, and 
thire arm, andtiic light of thy countenance, b:caufe thou hadfta favour unte 
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fafe around him, at a time when our country is endangered by the 
refentnent and the menaces of a powerful enemy. 

As fome perfons might be induced to think that a confidence in 
the favor of Heaven would enfure victory in war or great advan- 
tages in peace, without the exertions of individuals, Mr. Lucas pro- 
perly combats this ‘ enthufiaftic notion ;’ and not only urges the ex- 
pediency of acting with prudence and vigor, but of purfuing a 
courfe of piety and devotion, that the blefling of Heaven may at- 
tend our endeavours. He might have quoted a paffage from St. 
Paul in fupport of his arguments on this head: ‘I have planted ; 
Apollos watered; but God gave the increafe.” "The Almighty did 
not give the hnveah to thofe who, froma blind expeétation of his 
favor, indulged in liftlefs inaétivity, but to thofe who exercifed 
_ their induftry and were ufefully diligent. 

Tkis fermon is well adapted to the occafion on which it was de- 
liyered. The obfervations are fuch as feem naturally to flow 
from the fubjecét ; and the whole is an artlefs and unaffected appeal 
to the patriotifm of armed volunteers. The preacher has in gene~ 
ral tempered his zeal with difcre:ion, and has not, like many of his 
brethren, poured forth viruient inveétives againft the enemy. His 
ftyle is neat rather than elegant ; it is fometimes too familiar, and 
not always accurate: but, upon the whole, we may recommend 
the difcourfe as worthy of public approbation. We cannot difinifs 
it without informing our readers, that it gave great fatisfation to 
the gentlemen before whom it was preached, and that they not only 
requefted their chaplain to print it, but prefented him with a fum of 
money adequate to the whole expenfe of publication. 


EDUCATION. 


. Youth's Mifcellany ; or, a Father's Gift to his Children: confifting 
of original Effays, moral end literary; Tales, Fables, Refle@ions, 
Sc. intended to promote a Love of Virtue and Learning, to corred 
the Fudgment, to improve the Tafte, and to humanize the Mind. 
By the Author of the Fuvenile Olio, Sc. Hee t2mo. 4s. Boards, 

_ Newbery, 1798. 


This mifcellany, we think, sill anfwer the intention of the in- 
genious author. Curiofity is excited by the variety:of topics in- 
troduced ; and the ferious effays are fo happily relieved by lighter 
matter, that we may venture to ‘recommend it as an acceptable pre- 
fent to the young of both fexes. 


Tales for Youth, or the High Road to Renown, through the Paths of 
Pleafure ; being a ColleGion of Tales illuftrative of an Alphabeti- 
cal Arrangement of Subjedts, the Observance of which will enable 
Young Men to arrive with Refpefability at the Pinnacle of 
Fame. Small 8vo. 35. Boards. Lane. 1797. 


The vulgarity of this title is an earneft of the coarfe manner in 
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which the various fubjeéts conneéted with the dut'es.of tradefmen 
are handled in the body of the work. The advice given is indeed 
good, and, if it be carefully followed, may make 2n honeft and in- 
duftrious thopkeeper ; but the reward of fuch a character is not 
renown, or the pinnacle of fame. 


Amufing Recreations ; or a Colleéion of Chinade: and-Riddles ox 
political CharaGers, and various Subjeds, Dedicated to Lady 
Onflow. By Mrs. Pilkington. tame. is. Vernor and Hood. 
1798. 

From the dedication of this colle@tion, we learn that it obtained 
the approbation of lady Onflow, who is probably a better judge of 
fuch compofitions than the Critical Reviewers. The political co- 
nundrums, we apprehend, are beyond the capacity of the readers 
for whom the work is intended, but mhay fuit childrén of a larger 
growth. 


Elements of Geography ; containing a concife and comprehenfive View 

of that ufeful Science as divided into Aftronomical, Phyfical, or 
Natural, and Political Geography, on a new Plan; adapted to 
the Capacities of Youth, and defigned for the Ufe of Schools, and 
private Families. By $edidiah Morfe, D.D. Embellifted - 
Maps. 12mo. 35. 6d. Bound, Stockdale. 


This is an ufeful fchool-book, The compiler had in view the 
improvement of his countrymen; and he is therefore particularly 
diffufe in his defcription of America; but, from the increafing im- 
portance of that part of the world, this cannot be confidered as a 
blemifh in the work. The general accounts of the fyftem, of the 
component parts of the earth, and of the political and religious 
ftate of mankind, are well adapted to the rifing generation. 


POET R Y, 


Greenfield Hill: a Poem, in feven Parts. By Timothy Dwight, 
~D.D.  8vo. 35. 64. Button. 

It is always with pleafure that we announce the fuccefs of the 
polite arts, wherever it occurs; and, when America difcovers an 
excellence in the literary walk, it is with an unfeigned fatisfaction 
that we make the communication to the public. 

Greenfield Hill, a beautiful fpot in Conneéticut, is the fubje& 
of the Trans-atlantic Mufe, who proves her powers in defcriptive 
poetry to be beyond the flight of a vulgar wing. 

We fhall feleét the beginning of the poem in fupport of our 
opinion. 

‘ From fouthera ifles,. on winds of gentlet wing, 
Sprinkled with morning dew, and rob’d in green, 
Life in her eye, and mufic in her voice, 
Lo {pring returns, and wakes the world to joy ! 
Forth creep the fmiling herbs; expand the flowers; 
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New-loos’d, and burfting from their icy bonds, 
The ftreams frefh-warble, and through every mead 
Convey reviving verdure; every bough, 
Full-blown and lovely, teems with fweets and fongs ; 
And hills, and plains, and paftures feel the prime, 

* As round me here I gaze, what profpects rife ? 
Etherial ! matchlefs! fuch as Albion’s fons, 
Could Albion’s ifle an-equal profpect boafl, 
In all the harmony of numerous fong, 
Had tun’d to rapture, and o’er Cooper’s hill, 
And, Windfor’s beauteous foreft, high uprais’d, 
And fent on fame’s light wing to every clime. 
Far inland, blended groves, and azure hills, 
Skirting the broad horizon, lift their pride. 
Beyond, a little chafm to view unfolds 
Cerulean mountains, verging high on heaven, 
In mifty grandeur. Stretch’d in nearer view, 
Unnumber’d farms falute the cheerful eye ; 
Contra¢ted there to little gardens ; here outfpread 
Spacious, with paitures, fields, and meadows rich; 
Where the young wheat it’s glowing green difplays, 
Or the dark foil befpeaks the recent plough, 
Or flocks and herds along the lawn difport. 

¢ Fair'is the"landfcape ; but a fairer fill 
Shall foon inchant the foul—when harveft full 
Waves wide its bending wealth. Delightful tafk ! 
To trace along the rich, enamell’d ground, 
The fweetly varied hues; from India’s corn, 
Whofe black’ning verdure bodes a bounteous crop, 
Through lighter grafs, and lighter ftjll the flax, 
The paler oats, the yellowifh. barley, wheat 
In golden glow, and rye in brighter gold. 
Thefe foon the fight fhall blefs. Now other fcenes 
The heart dilate, where round, in rural pride 
The village fpreads its tidy, fnug retreats, 
Phat fpeak the induftry of every hand.’ p. 11. 


Having no reafon to doubt the veracity of the reverend bard, 
we fhall exhibit a part of his profpeét for the admiration of our 


readers. 


¢ How blefs’d the fight of fuch a numerous train 
In fuch {mall limits, tafting every good 
Of competence, of independence, peace, 
And liberty unmingled ; every houfe 
On its owa ground, and every bappy fwain 
Beholding no.fuperior, but the laws, 


. And fuch as virtue, knowledge, ufeful life, | s p 


And zeal, exerted for the public good, 
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Have rais’d above the throng. For here, in truth, 
Not in pretence, man is efteeem’d as man, 

Not here how rich,_of what peculiar blood, 

Or office high ; but of what genuine worth, 
What talents bright and ufeful, what good deeds, 
What piety to God, ‘what love to man, 

The queftion is.‘ To this an anfwer fair 

The general heart fecures. Full’ many a rich, 
Vile knave, full many a blockhead, ebidd 

Of ancient blood, thefe eyes have feen float down 
‘Life’s dirty kennel, trampled in the mud, 

Stepp’d o’er unheeded, or puifh’d rudely on; 
While merit, rifing from her humble fkiff 

To barks of nobler, and ftill nobler fize, 

Sail’d down the expanding ftream, !in ‘triumph gay, 
By every fhip faluted.’ — p. 12. 


As it is natural for every man to cherifh in his heatt the amex 

patria, we applaud the enthufiafm of the following apoftrophe. — 

$» Hail, O hail 

My much-lov’d native land! |New Albion hail! 
The happieft realm, that, round his circling courfe, 
The all fearching fun beholds. “What thougl the breath 
Of Zembla’s winter thuts thy lucid ftreams, 
And hardens into brafs thy generous foil ; 
Though, with one white, and cheerléfs robe, thy hills, 
Inveited, rife a long and joylefs wafte ; ry 
Leaflets the grove, and dumb the lonely fpray, 
And every pafture mute: what though with clear 
And fervid ‘blaze, thy fummer rolls his car, 
And drives the languid herd, and fainting flock 
To feek the throuding umbrage of the dale ; 
While man, relax’d and feeble, anxious waits 
The dewy eve, to flake his thirfty frame : 
What though thy furface, rocky, rough, and rade, 
Scoop’d into vales, or heav’d in lofty hills, 
Or cloud-embofom’d mountains, dares the plough, 
And threatens toil intenfe to every fwain : 
What though foul calumny, with voice malign, 
Thy generous fons, with every virtue grac’d, 
Accus’d. of ev ery crime, and {till rolls down 
The kennéli’d ftream of impudent abufe ; 
Yet to high heaven my ardent praifes rife, 
That in thy lightfome vales he gave me birth, 
All-gracious, and allows me ftill to live.’ p. 13. 

From thefe fpecimens of American poetry, the reader; we think, 
will derive pleafure; and, when we inform him that they are not 
the ohly meritofious tpaffages in the poem, he will probably be de- 
firous of perufing the whole, 
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Epiftle in.Rhyme,  M, G. Lewis, Efg. M.P. Auvtor of thé 
Monk, Caftle Spe&re, Se. With other Verfes. By the fame 
Hand. 8vo. 18. Lunn. 1798. 


The author of this epiftle undertakes to vindicate the morality 
of the Monk, and lavifhes praife upon the Caftle Speftre. To us 
Mr. Lewis’s romance appears the vigorous production of a de- 
praved imagination; and-his play we deem excellent only in pan- 
tomimic ftage effect. The prefent writer, however, muft not be 
confidered as indifferent to the morals of the public; for he pre 
tends to have difcovered a dangerous tendency in The Stranger. 
This is extraordinary in one who appears as the apologift for de- 
fcriptions of grofs lewdnefs; but be has accounted for it by fay- 
ing that the Stranger contains French morality. 

The poetry of the epiftle poffeffes great merit, Our extract 
will fhow the author’s powers. . 


* Say, oft as night and filence o’er the earth 

- Draw their clofe veil, and give refle@tion birth, 
Is not a {pirit, good or ill, confeft, 
In ev’ry virtuous, ev’ry guilty breaft ? 
Does not a voice, that will be heard, pervade 
The inmoft foul in deep retirement’s fhade? 
Does it not calm of innocence the fear? 
Does it not yell to profp’rous vice, “ Defpair!” 
Why then forbid the poet’s art to give 
Corporeal fhape to what all feel who live ? 
No mind fo firm but oft recurs in thought, 
To all the prieft and all the nurfe have taught; 
Mem’ry acknowledges the forms of air, _ 
And ev'ry goblin finds acquaintance there. 
Not fo the monftrous brood that fhock belief, 
Palm’d on the town by Morton and O’Keeffe ; 
Who, ftill with nature and good fénfe at ttrife, 
Profanely ftile their figures drawn from life : 
Ev’n Boaden’s ghoft is furely full as good 
As Holcroft’s chara&ers of flefh and blood, 
To which, throughout the year, no day goes by, 
But gives in ev’ry lineament the lie. 
Soon fhail fome wag, to fet opinions right, 
Defcribe the nymphs of Billingfgate—polite, 
Soft fentiment from lips of butchers roll, 
Or with a tender turnkey melt the foul! 
Since valiant taylors, on the ftage let loofe, 
Roufe all the lion rampant—in the goofe ! 
And gen’rous Jews unfparingly difpenfe 
Pure chriftianity and vital pence!’ p. 6, 











Butts. 8voe. 25. 6d. Simmons. 1798. 


There is nothing better in this volume than the: arene to the 
Subfcribers. 


* When Fancy to me her affiftance firft lent, 

To amufe my own thoughts was my only intent ; 

The wifh of a few partial friends have prevail’d, 

O’erthe vanity their foothing flattery affail’d; ; 

Yet, ere I confented in print to.appear, 

’T was requifite courage fhould teach me to beat 

The laugh of the critic, the {neer of contempt, 

With ridicule’s {mile at the foolifh attempt. 

Arm’d with refolution, at length I prefume, 

To publith thefe trifles, nor figh at their doom. 

But let me ferious, nor longer provoke, 

The contempt of my friends by attempts at a joke.’ P, v. 
We may alfo obferve, that there is nothing worfe. 


The Warning, a poetical Addrefs_to Britons. To which is added, 
a Report of the Proceedings of the Whig Club, at their. Meeting, 
May iff, 1798, ina poetical Epifile from Henry Bumpkin, in 
Towa, to his Brother in the Country. 8vo, 15. 6d, Hatchard. 
1798. 

Of this very dull and very loyal piece a fhort {pecimen will be 
fufficient. 


¢ ‘What are the bleffings, Britons, we can boaft, 
That tempt the av’rice of the Gallic hoft ? 
For think not they will bring you freedom here, 
But death and robb’ry they import elfewhere: 
Indeed thofe tools, the cannon and the fword, 
To freedom rarely better times afford ; 
Tis not theiraim, your wealth, -your homes, and land, 
Will be requir’d, to glut the hungry band; 
Nor is this all, where’er they plant the foot, 
They cut profperity up by the root.’ -r. 24. 

The Egotif{: or, Sacred Scroll. A familiar Dialogue between the 
Author of the Purfuits of Literature and Ofavias. Sve. 15. Od. 
Murray and Highley. 1798. 

This is an attempt to ridicule a malignant work ; but it difplays 
little ability. 


* 


DRAMA. 


Cambro-Britons, an Hiftorical, Play, in. Three Aéts. Firff per 
formed at the Theatre-Reyal, Haymarket, on Saturday, Fuly 21, 
1798. With a Preface. Written by Fames Boaden, E/q. Au- 
thor of Fontainville Foreft, Italian, Monk,»Fc.@c. Bvo, 25. 
Robinfons. 1798. ) 


| The march of troops up the scimautiinnyilleg bards curfing them 
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over the cliffs, to mufic and by torch-light,—a ghoft throwing off 
her fhroud to difcover drapery of a fine cerulean colour, then 
drawn through the opening window,—would have been very well 
for a pantomime. The play has little merit. Mr. Boaden has neg- 
lected to notice his obligations to other authors; and we mutt ac- 
cufe him of plagiarifm as weil as. of dullnefs. 


N O.V E L ‘S, &c. 


Waldorf; or, the Dangers of ‘Philofophy. A Philofophical Tale. 
By Sophia King, Author of “ The Trifles from Helicon.” 2 Vols. 
12mo. 6s. fewed. Robdinfons. 1798. 


Young Waldorf, from affociating with Lek, becomes an atheift. 
Zenna, a myftérious mah, who proves to be the father of Waldorf, 
warns him againft this favourite companion and his fatal principles. 
He exhibits Lok, in a vifion, furrounded by fpeétres, who tear 
him to pieces, and are preparing to feife his pupil. Two young 
women, induced to doubt by the arguments of the youth, and 
believing their doubts to be criminal, die.in confequence of the 
firugele, Two brothers of one of them vow revenge over her 
corpfe: the elder follows Waldorf, and falls by his hand, | Helena, 
who adopts- his principles, .lives-with him.as his miftrefs; but the 
is at length weary of him, and, as prefent pleafure is her objeét, 
feeks another lover. She, however, fends to Waldorf his child ; 
atid ina cottage in Spain, with the little Frederick, and Lok, who i is 
always felf-poffeffed in danger, calm in forrow, and fteady in friend- 
fhip, Waldorf recovers tranquillity ; when the fecond brother dif- 
covers them. We extract the fcene that follows, 


‘ The broad fun was half funk in the firmament, and the moon 
was juft vifible through the clouds—the playful breezes were dim- 
pling—the filver ftreams went limping down the bank—and tired 
nature was finking into the lap of eve—when Lek, Waldorf, and 
the child, were roving through the whifpering woods in peaceful 
harmony. Juft as they turned a leafy avenue, a figure darted from 
behind a tree, and croffed their path. 

* Count Gravenitz!” exclaimed Waldorf violently. 

“* The day of reckoming!” thundered the duke’s fon, drawing 
his bright ftiletto. 

* Lok rufhed between them. “ Forbear, young man!” faid 
he. , : 
“ Never, by the God that made me!” replied the count. 

© Leave me!” faid the fhrinking Waldorf, as he advanced. 
“ Let me not dip my hands again in blood. My child, my Fre- 
derick, {pare me another murder, nor hunt me to the -brink of 
tuin.” 

“ You and your child die to expiate your crimes this minute !’” 
retorted the count. 
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‘¢ Madmen !””. interrupted ‘Lok, * retire, nor ftrive to render a 
father and a fellow-creature miferable !” 

_ € Waldorf caught up his child. 

“© The child is innocent—the parent unfortunate!” continued 
Lok. “ Be merciful, nor.cruth his hopes with freth diftreffes !” 

“© He and his child ! ! ftill murmured the count. 

* Waldorf,” returned Lok, “ can fave himfelf—and the child 
I will proteét.————Do_ you believe in a God, and dare be a vil- 
lain !” 

“ Waldorf preffed his child ftill clofer, as if to fay, Who dares 
harm thee? 

* Lok turned round. “ Waldorf, depart with your fon,” faid 
he ; “ fhield him in your retreat, and leave the count to me.” 

‘ The agonized Waldorf tremblingly obeyed, 

¢ When the appellation “ Coward!’ from Gravenitz arrefted 
his foot{teps, his eyes gleamed in fury—he fprang forwards, and 
was {topped by Lok. 

“© Begone, fanatic!” exclaimed he reproachfully ; and inftantly 
Waldorf, with his child, darted through the trees, and difap- 

ared, 

a Immediately the enraged count.rufhed on Lok, who parried 
the thruft with his cane, and fmiled difdainfully. “ How dareft 
thou fay thy prayers, and plan a murder!” faid Lok, folding his 
arms, and directing a fevere glance to the awe- ftruck madman. 
“ How now! Does thy God {mile on thee? Did he fend thee to 
deftroy thy brethren? Sheathe thy weapon, and blufh when next 
you pray! Study the religion of humanity, and become truly pious! 
What, turn your eyes to heaven, and thruft your dagger in the 
heart of a fellow-creature! Go home, young mans and learn vir- 
tue, not merely to preach it.” 

* Lok concluded, and, turning down another path, coolly re- 
- turned hémewards; while the blufhing fanatic, burnt with furprife, 
rage, and mortification, thrice aimed his uplifted ftiletto towards, 
the back of Lok—-yet fear arid awe withheld his trembling arm 5 
and, vowing {till to be revenged, he reached his  Meigiings. Vol. ii. 
Pe 34. 

Waldorf leaves his home for a time, to’ fecure his child from the 
vengeance of Gravenitz. As they are returning, the count dif- 
covers them in a goat-herd’s cottage, murders the child, and is 
himfelf deftroyed by Waldorf, who, more wretched than ever, 
rejoins Lok. He meets the goat-herd’s wife, learns that her huf- 
band has been condemned to death for the {uppofed murder of 
Gravenitz, and haftens to accufe himfelf, that he may fave the 
innocent. He arrives too late; he accufes himfelf as a murderer; 
the father of Gravenitz bears of his imprifonment, and cites him ag 
an atheift before the court of inquifition. Zenna’s influence faves 
him, and Waldorf is referved for one pang more—he difcovers 
Crit. Rev. Vor. XXIV. Sept. 1798. I 
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Helena, the repentant victim of her principles and paffions, She 


dies, and Waldorf deftroys himfelf. 
There are various errors in this work; but the radical defect is, 


that its philofophy, by which the writer means atheifm, is not re- 
prefented as falfe. Undoubtedly, the authorefs was right in mak- 
ing the character of Lok fo pure, becaufe his integrity renders his 
principles more operative upon Waldorf; but we wifh to find at leaft 
his equal among thofe of better belief. The inference now ‘is, 
that, only becaufe atheifm is dangerous, it fhould not at prefent be 
diffeminated. The ftyle is fometimes affected; but it is frequently 
nervous ; and, faulty as the work is, it difcovers powers that may 
rife to excellence. 


Heaven’; Beft Gift. A Novel, By Mrs. Lucius Philips. 4 Vols: 
12mo. 145. Boards. Miller. 


We are forry that it is not in our power to compliment this lady 

on her talents for novel-writing. The ftory is abfurd and inconfiftent, 
even with all the latitude that writers of fiftion may claim; and the 
charaéters are made up of the worft ¢rasts that are f{cattered over 
many novels, Of the writer’s language fome judgment may be 
formed from thefe fhort {pecimens :— 
_ © Mrs, Leland and Mrs. Bellandine called her, as heretofore, chit 
and child; affecting to confider her being made of fo much confe- 
quence by all around, was thereby to pleafe mifs Fitzhenry, whofe 
folly it was to doat upon her.’ Vol.iv. Pp. 81, , 





© As fate (that often amufes herfelf with weaving webs of per- 
plexity for the fons and daughters of mankind) detained the Britifh 
fleet by adverfe winds, until fuch a change of theafures took place 
in the cabinet, gave Mr. Lindfay leifure to return to town, to re« 
member mifs Fitzhenry, and to recollect that his fifter Stella and 
her dwelt together under the fame roof; and, which this fame fate 
prompted him, in conjunétion, perhaps, with Mrs. Leland’s and 
Mrs. Bellandine’s malign geniufles, at this precife juncture, to go 
down to fee them.’ Vol. iv. Pp. 82. 

Eleonora. Novella Morale feritta fulla traccia d’un Poemetto In- 
glefe tradotto dal Ledefco. | Tratienimento Ltalico di Mrs. Taylor. 

_InLondra. Edwards. 1798. 

Eleonora, a moral Tale, founded upon an Englifk Poem tranflated from 

the German. 

This ftory muft intereft in any form; but it is better in Englifh 
verfe than in Italian profe. The prefent verfion would have been 
more {pirited, had it been more literal. Birger is not ‘an author 
who can eafily be amended. 

Sadafti; or, the Wandering Penitent. By Thomas Bellamy, Au- 
thor of Mifcellanies in Profe and Verfe, Sc. 2 Vols. t2mo, 
6s. fewed. Sael. 1798. . 
Mr. Bellamy is not deficient in invention; and he poffefles fome 
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defcriptive powers ; but he employs thefe talents too extravagantly, 
in this tale, the general moral of which is not,very clear, although 
ufeful leflons may be deduced from parts. The firft volume con- 
tains a ftriking delineation of the effeéts of defpair ; and the whole 
might have paffed as an inftructive and entertaining allegory, if the 
author had not mingled probability with the agency of magic, and 
thus deftroyed the intereft of the ftory as it advanced. The con- | 
clufion is poor and feeble, 


‘MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 


A Review of the Life and Charafer of the Right Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Secker, late Lord Archbifhop of Canterbury. By Beilby Porteus, 
D. D. Reéor of Lambeth, now Bifhop of London. 8wvo, 25, 6d. ' 
Rivingtons. 1797. 


The moft proper account of this republication is contained in 
the advertifement prefixed. 


‘ The review of the life and character of archbifhop Secker, of 
which a new edition is here prefented to the public, has hitherto 
been prefixed to the firft of his fevén volumes of pd{thumous, fer- 
mons, and could not be purchafed feparately, nor, of courfe, 
without confiderable expence. And in this ftate it would probably 
have remained, had not a very refpectable and learned prelate judg- 
ed it expedient to introduce into his life of bifhop Warburton, fuch 
obfervations on the talents, learning, and writings of archbifhop 
Secker, as appeared, both to me and to many other of his grace’s. 
friends extremely injurious to his literary character, and the credit 
of his numerous and ufeful publications ; and therefore highly de- 
ferving of fome notice from thofe who loved him in life, and ree 
vered him after death. Accordingly, thefe animadverfions have 
been ably and completely refuted in a letter lately addreffed to the 
lord bifhop of Worcefter, by a member of the Univerfity of Ox- 
ford, to which the world has given very decided marks of appro- 
bation. But as. the author of that letter has made frequent refer 
ences to the review of the archbifhop’s life and character, I con- 
ceived that it might {till further promote the important end which 
both he and I have in view, the vindication of the archbifhop and 
his writings, if I rendered that review of his life more acceffible, 
by detaching it from his other works, and printing it as a feparate 
publication. The eftimate there formed of the archbifhop’s erudi- 
tion and abilities, is undoubtedly very different from that which 
the bifhop of Worcefter has been pleafed to give in his life of Dr. 
Warburton, Both cannot betrue. Which of the.two, his lord- 
fhip or myfelf, has had the beft means of information, 4nd which 
of the two accounts correfponds beit with the opinion entertained 
of archbifhop Secker by. the beft critics and {cholats of this king- 
dom, I fhall leave to others to decide. Be that decifion what it 
may, by the publication of the archbifhop’s life in this form, I 
fhall not only enable the reader to judge for himfelf, but thal alfe 

| 
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gratify the warmeft feclings of my heart, by the eonfeioufnefs of 
having difcharged, in the beft manner I was able, one of the tof 
facred of human duties to a deceafed friend and benefactor: to 
whofe kindnefs, under Providence, I owe my firft eftablithinent, 
and much of my fubfequent fitecefs in life; to whofe inftru€tions, 
virtues, and example, 1 am indebted for fill more important bené~ 
fits; with whofe venerable name it is my higheft worldly ambition 
to have my own united here, and with whom, (‘ among the fpi-- 
rits of juft men made perfeé&t,’) may a: gracious God render me 
worthy to be more clofely and permanently united hereafter.’ P. i, 


We have been confiderably difappointed on the perufal of this 
pamphlet. We had reafon to expeét a more copious account, as 
the primate is faid to have feft a manif{cript, containing memoirs 
of his life and times. One incident has been reported from it, 
which is in itfelf particularly interefting. It is that the archbifhop’s 
opinjons, which bifhop Porteus mentions as not thoroughly fettled 
in his mind, were completely fixed by a vifion, fimilar to that . 
which Dr, Doddridge has recorded in his life of colonel Gardiner, 

As to the attack of bifhop Hurd, we conceive that the moft ef- 
fetual vindication ‘of Dr, Secker would be a publication of his 
notes on the Hebrew text, or of fome of the * very learned MSS, 
written by himfelf,’ which he bequeathed to the library in the pas 
lace of Lambeth. 


An Inguiry into the prefent Condition of the lower Claffes, and the 
Weans of improving it, including fome Remarks on Mr. Pitt's Bill, 
Jor the better Support and Maintenance of the Poor. In the Courfe 
of which the Policy of the Corn Laws is examined, and various 
other important Branches of political Economy are illuftrated, By 
Robert Acklom Ingram, B.D, Sc. 8vo. 25. 6d, Debreit, 

1797+ | 

In this pamphlet are fome good obfervations relative to the flate 
of the poor, and the effects of luxury upon the rich. ‘Tables of 
the value of corn at different periods, and the amount of our ex- 
ports and imports, ate alfo given; but, from thefe, it is dificult to 
draw juft conclufions, We cannot commend. the depth of our 
author's refearches, when he fpeaks of the value of commons to the 
poor; a point which has not been fatisfaétorily difeuffed: ftill lefs 
can we affent to his plan of permitting juftices to enforce the in- 
¢orporafion of parifhes for the maintenance of their poor. He 
embraces too great a number of topics to give due confideration ta 
each. Commerce, the national debt, taxes, tithes, the corn laws, 

&c. pafs in review before him. On fome of thefe articles we find 

judicious remarks, particularly on the policy of abrogating the corn 

laws. In the following conclufions moft of our readers will agree 
with him. 


* To increafé the quantity of food produced at hottie, to ene 
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courage the economical adminiftration of it, and thereby doubly to 
augment the population, are far more fubftantial and efficacious 
caufes of national aggrandizement, much more deferving of the. 
civic crown, and the applaufes of future generations, than the acs, 
quifition of diftant. territories at an enormous expence of blood and 

treafures. The powers of the community will be more energetic, 
in proportion as they are condenfed, And to ftrengthen the ate 
tachment of the increafing population to. their government and. 
native foil, by promoting a more general diftribution of the national 

domain, and diffufing in ftreams of comfort the confolidated 

maffes, which have been accumulated by gradually fubtracting 

from the wages of inceflant labour every furplus above a bare 

fubfiftence, is a fource of defence and profperity much more to be: 

confided in, than the poffeffion of diftant colonies, which will watclr 

every opportiinity of renouncing the authority of their political 

fuperior, How much gteater mult be the quantity of happinefs, 

when the means of énjoyment are diffeminated in equal portions 

through the mafs of the community, than if they are colleéted in 

the hands of an inconfiderable proportion, that poffefs the exclufive 

privilege, if fo it may be called, of unintetrupted indolence, and the 

means of commanding every gratification of a luxurious and vitiated 

fancy ; a fpecies of profperity, in appearance, infulting over the 

diftreffes of their inferiors, though, in reality, deftitute of fubftany 

tial and permanent enjoyment.’ P. 95. 


A Fournal of Occurrences at the Temple, during the Confiitement of 
Louis XVI. King of France. By M. Cléry, the King’s Valei- 
de-Chambre, Tranflated from the original Manufcript by R. C, 
Dallas, Efg. Author of Mifcellaneous Writings, Sc. B80. 
6s. Sold by, the Author. 1798. 


There can be no reafon to queftion the authenticity of this jour- 
nal, It is an interefting account which only excites unmingled 
pain in the reader, by giving a minute detail of citcuimftances 
which, for the honour of human nature, he would wifh to forget. 
M. Clery has written with affectionate zeal, but has not attempted 
to excite the paffions of his readers by his own comments. 


The Source of Virtue and Vice; or, afew Remarks as well on the 
Impropriety of great Part of the Bifhop of Landaff’s Reafoning, 
in his Apology for the Bible, as im Favour of “ The Age of Rea- 

fon.” By Fohn Michael ue snk ico Sv. 13. Crofby. 


1797 
One quotation will prove the abfurdity of this’ pamphlet, 


¢ One of my chief occupations for thefe nine years’ (fays the 
author) * has been to explore the means, how to give ourfelves 
virtuous, and how to avoid vicious inclinations, and, .by thoufand- . 
fold experiments, I have found that the eating and drinking of cer- 
tain things with a few other circumftances in the way of living, 
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are the only caufés of* virtuous and vicious inclinations within us.’ 
P. 20. 
3 Amazing difeovery" ! but ftill dark to unenlightened man; for 
the writer does not produce one of his thoufand-fold experiments on 
virtuous and vicious diet, throws no light on the inclinations within’ 
us which arife from fifh, flefh, or fowl, fays not a word of the in- 
tegrity which vegetables give, and omits the § other circumftances in 
the way of living,’ to which our good and bad deeds are to be 
traced. We hope that Mr. Baloudoufroutfeou will immediately 
publifh the refult of his thoufand experiments, by way of com- 
mentary on Mrs. Glaffe’s cookery, and point out to perfons of all 
defcriptions what they are to eat and drink ‘ in order to be faved.’ 


The Turkifh Refugee: being a Narrative of the Life, Sufferings, 
Deliverances, and Converfion, of T/imacl Bafhaw, a Mahometan 
Merchant, from Conftantinople, who was taken Prifoner by the 
Spaniards, and made a wonderful Efcape to England, Where, 
having become a Convert to tie Chriftian Faith, he was publicly 
baptized, with the Approbation of the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bifhop of Lincoln. 12mo. 15. Conder, 


This narrative (the preface informs us) was taken, unfolicited, 
from the lips of the unhappy ftranger to whom it relates ; and it is 

inted with no other view than to his benefit, and that of his dif- 
treffed family. Under thefe circumftances, we cannot confider it 
as an object of criticifin; but it has a fufficient variety to render it 
interefting, and purchafers will have the fatisfa@tion of gratifying a 
reafonable curiofity, and aflifting the indigent, at a very fmall ex- 
pentfe. 


The Red Bafl Book, or, Parift Regifter of Arrears, for the Main- 
tenance of the unfortunate Offspring of: illicit Amours ; with a 
farther Developement of moft frameful and unprecedented A&s of 
Abufe in ihe Town of Manchefter. Part the Firf. By Thomas 
Battye. S8vo. 25. 6d. Hopper and Son, Marchefter. 


The title of this work fufficiently explains its aontents, We 
fhall not dwell upon local difputes ; but, if any readers fhould with 
to enter into the fubject, he will find, on wading through many pages 
of a lift of baftards, and a feries J illuftrations, that Manchefter 
is not a place of the pureft morals, and that there are many very 
worthy men in office, who find the laws of chaftity more profitable 
* in the breach than the obfervance.’ 


Religious. and Philanthropie Tracts, Sc. By Fames Cowe, M. A. 
Vicar of Sunbury, Middlefex. 8vo. 2s.6d. Robfon. 1797. 


Some judicious hints on the ftate of the poor are contained in 
this work. We hall extract one, which, from our knowledge of its 
utility, we can recommend to our readers, The plan is adopted in 


feveral provincial towns, 
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‘A fufficient quantity, of linen is, purchafed, and lent to each 
poor married woman during her lying-in; and about half a 
is given towards defraying her expences. The fund, by which this 
inftitution’ is fupported, is Taifed. by a fubfcription of 6s. 6d. per 
quarter ; on admiffion, each fubferiber pays 7s, for the purchafe of 
linen, and one quarter in advance’; and any poor inhabitant be- 
comes an object of relief, whether a parifhioner or not. So that a 
lying-in charity of this’ fort may be eafily eftablifhed in any parith, 
and folicits the attention ‘of the benevolent.” p. 89. 

Where: we have been acquainted with the inftitution, about 
twelve ladies conduéted the charity, affifted by the’ fubfcriptions’ of 
feveral gentlemen. Each obje& requiring affiftance was put undet 
the care of one of the ladies, whofe bufinefs it was to vifit her two 
or three times a week, and to give her that comfort by friendly calls, 
which the poor valued almoft. as much as the real affiftance from 
linen or money, Thus a connection, which was highly advan- 
- tageous to both parties, was gradually formed in the town between 
the rich and the poor. - 


A Letter to the Society of Proteftant Diffenters, at the Old Meeting, 
Yarmouth, from Thomas Martin, on his Refignation of the Office 
of Minifter among them. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 1797. 


It appears from this letter, that the writer had entertained, with 
/ regard to fuch notions as his hearers difapproved, fome {peculative 
points in divinity, and- that it became neceffary for him to break 
off a connection which ceafed to be mutually agreeable, and con- 
fequently ceafed to be conducive to edification. In this letter, he 
explains the nature of their differences, and is of opinion that they 
were not fuch as ought to have created a difunion of interefts. 
The truth is, however, that the doétrine of the Trinity is not ‘tons 
fidered by many perfons as a /peculative point, but as affecting the 
terms of falvation; and if this, as we have reafon to think, was 
the cafe with Mr. Martin’s congregation, a connection with him 
could not have been maintained without polemic animofity, which 
he has wifely avoided by his refignation. 


A Word of Remembrance and Caution.to the Rich. By Fohn Wool- 
man, late of New-Ferfey. 18mo. 6d. Darton and Harvey, 
This pamphlet contains common thoughts on the abufe of riches, 

in the courfe of which the author feems to lean to the fide of equa- 

lity in the diftribution of wealth. If he were permitted to trace 
back the poffeffion of great portions of landed property, he would 
not fhow much refpeét to charters and deeds of conveyance. 


Infant Infiitutes, Part the Firf, Or, a Nurferical Effay on the 
Poetry, Lyric and Allegorical, of the earlier Ages, With an Ap- 
pendix. 8vo. 15. 6d. Rivingtons. 1797, 


This pamphlet contains fome learning, little wit, and lefs libe- 
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tality. | A fhort extraét will’ thow the kind of wit in which the 
author indulges himfelf, — 


‘ Our faid anceftors indeed, in merry Old England, feem to 
-have been as well acquainted as Horace himfelf was, with the true 
value of the “ defipere in loco;”. and, were it not that fome per- 
fons might fuppofe I was only founding my own trumpét, I would 
this moment undertake to demonftrate the vaft fuperiority of real 
genuine nonfenfe, over many of thofe things pretending to. be 
fenfe, with which the public is fo continually peftered. As this 
fubjeé is curious in itfelf, and may be ranked amongft the arcana of 
literature, it will not, I prefume, be unentertaining to my reader, 
.if I produce, as a fample of this kind of writing, the two firk 
flanzas of a non-fequitur, which chufes to call itfelf 


‘ An Elegy on the Battle of Landen, 


¢ © that my lungs were made of butter'd peas! 
And eke with fcratching get the itch ; 
To be as mangy as the Irith feas, 
Ingend’ting wind-mills, and a melted witch!” ‘P. 48, 





ANSWER TO A CORRESPONDENT. 





FROM Mr. Wilkinfon (the author of Effays Phyfiological and 
Philofophical *) we have received a letter, in which we obferve 
fome objeétions to our critigue-on his performance : but his remarks 
are unimportant and unfatisfac&tory. Among the contents of his 
epiftle we alfo perceive an intimation of the advantages attending 
the ufe of his inftruments in diftortions or curvatures. of the fpine, 
Of the diftiné& eflay which he promifes on this fubje&, and of his 
Effay on Eledtricity, we fhall give, in due courfe, ‘our unbiafled 


fentiments. 





Exsata.—lIn our laft volume, p. 466, line 23, for * their 
literary compofitions,’ read * the literary compofitions of the French ;’ 
and, in p. 542, line 20, for Elinrich, read Hinrich. 





_ —— — 


* Sce our laft Volume, p. 457. 





